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Survey of the World 


Maine voted for 
The Maine Elections Governor on Sep- 

tember 9. Fair 
weather was favorable to a large vote in 
the rural districts, and the result was the 
election of the Republican candidate, 
William T. Haines, who received 70,928 
votes, against 67,905 cast for the Demo- 
cratic incumbent, Frederick W. Plaisted, 
whose plurality in 1910 was 8,735. In 
other words, in two years 4,758 votes 
have been transferred from the one party 
column to the other. Apparently there 
will be 23 Republicans and 8 Democrats 
in the new State Senate, and 79 Republi- 
cans and 72 Democrats in the House; 
or a Republican majority of 22 on joint 
hallot. This seems to insure the election 
of ex-Congressman Burleigh to the 
United States Senate to succeed Obadiah 
(;ardner, the Democratic Senator. Tho 
the Democrats have lost the local elec- 
tion, there is every reason to suppose 
that they will carry the State in Novem- 
ber. For, as compared with the vote 
for Governor in the last Presidential year 
they show a gain of 1,830 votes, while 
the Republicans show a loss of 2,800. 
Moreover, the Republicans and Progres- 
sives have worked together for the Re- 
publican State ticket, but will be split 
when it comes to the Presidential elec- 
tion. Halbert P. Gardner made the an- 
nouncement, on September. 10, that the 
Progressive element had won the gov- 
ernorship for Mr. Haines “in order to 
carry out the agreement made with the 
Republican leaders,” but from now on 
’rogressives would “seek election for 
Roosevelt Presidential Electors,’ who 
will be nominated by petition. The 
Democratic State chairman, J. P. S. 
Wilson, declares the result encouraging, 


for Maine is a Republican State. Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, acting chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, ex- 
prest his disappointment, but stated that 
“Maine is a Republican State, and the 
result was determined wholly by local 
conditions and local issues.” He added 
that Maine is no barometer, as is proved 
by the fact that in the two years when 
Grover Cleveland was elected President 
the State went Republican in the guber- 
natorial contests: by 20,000 and 14,000 
majorities. Mr. McAdoo preached, 
however, against “the apathy of over- 
confidence.” To ensure victory Demo- 
crats must cease “all unnecessary fight- 
ing within the ranks,’ and must sub- 
scribe to the campaign fund. Governor 
Wilson, exprest his satisfaction at the 
prospect suggested by the vote in Maine; 
so, for that matter, did President Taft, 
who sent Governor-elect Haines a con- 
gratulatory telegram.. Chairman Hilles, 
of the Republican National Convention, 
said that the result “must prove the ut- 
ter folly of a third party entering the 
race.” There was voting in Arkansas 
also on the ninth, and the Democratic 
ticket, headed by Congressman Joseph 
T. Robinson, gubernatorial nominee, 
was elected by the usual large majority. 
The-proposal for State-wide prohibition 
was overwhelmingly defeated. The vote 
on the “grandfather clause,” which 
sought to disenfranchise the negro vote. 
was heavy, and the result remains in 
doubt, tho seemingly the proposal is de- 
feated. 

Oscar S. Straus, the 
New York State Progressive nominee 

for Governor of New 
York, plans a vigorous campaign of the 
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State, to begin early in October. He is 
said to be so strong with the members of 
Mr. Hearst’s Independence League in 
Brooklyn that the local leaders of that 
organization plan to work for his en- 
dorsement at their State convention. On 
the oth inst. Mr. Straus attended a meet- 
ing of the arbitration board of seven 
which is considering the demands of the 
engineers of Eastern railways. In view 
of his nomination, Mr. Straus tendered 
his resignation as chairman of the board, 
but was persuaded to reconsider. 

Washington reports state that the Presi- 
dent favors his Secretary of War, Henry 
L. Stimson, for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor of New York, Two 
years ago Mr. Stimson was the nominee, 
and Mr. Roosevelt stumped the State for 
him. Party leaders are said to oppose 
the project. The district-attorney of 
New York County, Charles S. Whitman, 
is named as another candidate. The Re- 


publican convention will be held at Sara- 
toga on the 25th. The Democratic ticket 
will be named at Syracuse on October 1. 
Election day is November 5. 


Gov. Woodrow Wil- 


Governor Wilson’s 


Compe September 15 _ for 


Chicago, his starting point for a swing 
thru Iowa, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan and Ohio. 
On the 21st he will speak in his own 
State ; on the 23d at Scranton, Pa. Then 
he will tour Connecticut and Massachu. 
setts. On October 5 the nominee wili 
confer with Mr. Bryan at Lincoln, Neb. 

On September 12 Governor Wilson 
attended the State Fair at Syracuse, 
N. Y. His audience was chiefly com- 
posed of farmers, and he confined him- 
self to the tariff question and the cost of 
living, especially meat prices. But what 
was most interesting to the general pub- 
lic was the attempt made by Charles F. 
Murphy, of Tammany Hall, and by Gov- 
ernor Dix, a candidate for renomination, 
to make political capital out of the Gov- 
ernor’s presence at Syracuse. This was 
checkmated by the Presidential nominee, 
who stated that his visit to Syracuse was 
“without political significance,” and is 
said to have gone out of his way to snub 
Murphy and Dix.——On the goth Gov- 
ernor Wilson made three speeches in 


son left Sea Girt on . 
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New York-City. Before the New York 
Press Club he discussed the regular and 
insurgent Republicans, acknowledging 
that among the latter, besides men out for 
their own interests (“the less said about 
them the better’), there was “a noble 
group of men and women who had 
joined the party because its platform em- 
bodies most of the ideas and most of the 
purposes for which they have. fought.” 
But he regarded as “a certain impedi- 
ment to progress” the new party’s pro- 
posal “to legalize monopoly, instead oi 
defeating, instead of reversing and rem- 
edying the evil things done under the 
mistaken leadership of the regular Re- 
publican leaders.” He opposes “the 
partnership between great trusts and the 
Federal Government.” And the united, 
enthusiastic Democratic party is, he as- 
serts, “the only organized force by which 
you can set your government free.” 
Earlier in the day the Governor opened 
the ‘Tariff Chamber of Horrors” in 
Union Square West with a speech on the 
iniquity of the sale of American beef 
abroad at lower prices than the protected 
Beef Trust sells it to Americans. “I want 
these men to take their grip off American 
industry,” he concluded. “I want to have 
it set free to master the markets of the 
world.” It was on the gth also that 
Governor Wilson helped to organize the 
Bureau of Health Conservation in New 
York, which has chosen Dr. Wiley presi- 
dent. On the roth, at the national en- 
campment of the Association of United 
Spanish War Veterans at Atlantic City. 
the nominee addrest an enthusiastic au- 
dience of 6,000. “For the time being I 
represent a political party, but I respect 
that party only as it is a means of band- 
ing men together for a common service,” 
he declared. “I am not interested in 
fighting persons, but I am very much in- 
terested in fighting the things that are in- 
imical to the higher life of our people 
and lower the standards of our public 
morality.” 


Mr. Roosevelt, speaking 
in the Coliseum at San 
Francisco on Septem- 
ber 14 before a large audience, criticised 
Governor Wilson for having said that 
“the history of liberty is a history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not 


Mr. Roosevelt 
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the increase of it.’ This the ex-Presi- 
dent regarded as “a bit of*outworn aca- 
demic doctrine.” Governor Wilson 
stands “for a policy which necessarily 
means, if his policy is honestly put into 
effect, that he must be against every true 
progressive measure,’ Mr. Roosevelt 
continued. In the Outlook Mr. 
Roosevelt amplifies his views on tariff 
revision, which, he says, should be sched- 
ule by schedule, as advised by the reports 
of a “permanent, expert and non-parti- 
san tariff commission.” On Septem- 
ber g Mr. Roosevelt addrest 5,000 
women voters in Spokane, Wash. He 
announced that he became a suffragist 
thru association with women like Mrs. 
Mason, Miss Jane Addams, Miss Keller 
and Miss Dreier. At Portland, Ore., on 
the 11th, he denounced the “traitors” 
who had betrayed the cause of suffrage 
in that State. He read a telegram an- 
‘nouncing that Governor-elect Haines, of 
Maine, had come out for him, and this 
stirred great enthusiasm. (So far Mr. 


Haines has remained strictly neutral, He 
is indebted to Republican and Progres- 


sive votes alike for his victory over the 
Democrat. ) John M. Harlan, of Chi- 
cago, J. Adam Bede and other Repub- 
lican speakers will follow Mr. Roose- 
velt’s trail thru Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
California and Colorado. In Ohio the 
Republican campaign will be opened by 
Senator Lodge and ex-Vice-President 
Fairbanks. For the Democrats, Mr. 
Roosevelt will be dogged by Mr. Bryan. 
Senator La Follette is starting upon a 
Western tour in the interest of Progres- 
sive candidates on State tickets. Other 
Progressive speakers will be ex-Attor- 
ney-General Bonaparte, Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, ex-Governor Fort, Jacob Riis, 
Comptroller Prendergast, of New York, 
and Messrs. David Dudley Foulke, Ever- 
ett Colby, Frank Nye and Bourke Cock- 
ran. Miss Ethel Roosevelt, a daughter 
of the candidate, is taking part in the 
out-of-door campaign in New York City 
conducted by women Progressives. - In 
Ohio, C. W. Hudson, of Madisonville, 
has been nominated by the Progressives 
to contest Mr. Roosevelt’s son-in-law, 
Nicholas Longworth, in his campaign 
for re-election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the First Congressional 
District, as a Republican. 
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Elon H. Hooker, na- 
tional treasurer of 
the Progressive 
party, issues a statement of receipts and 
expenditures from July 1 to September 
g. At the New York headquarters, 
$53,327 was taken in; at Chicago, $1,872. 
Expenses of $51,682 are reported; un- 
paid bills, $3,561; outstanding contract 
obligations, $53,124. The largest single 
item under the latter heading is: 


Progressive Party 
Finances 


“Publicity department, for printing sundry 
pieces of literature as per contracts already 
entered into, $44,892.36.” 

No report is made on contributions re- 
ceived prior to July 1, tho it is stated 
that “the work of moulding the great 
mass of volunteer workers in this na- 
tional crusade” has been a long one. 

“Because of the unusually large element of 

volunteer work and because of the strict busi- 
ness methods adopted to enforce economies in 
every department, it is expected that the Pro- 
gressive party in this campaign will expend 
less money than any other important national 
party. Nevertheless money is needed in sub- 
stantial measure and dependence is being 
placed upon appeals to the average citizen 
thruout the country for subscriptions of small 
amounts to the fund.” 
George W. Perkins and Frank A. 
Munsey are the largest subscribers since 
July 1. They are down for $15,000 each. 
The name of Medill McCormick, of 
Chicago, does not appear, nor does that 
of the Pinchot brothers, tho an aunt of 
the Pinchots, Mrs. A. E. Wood, of New 
York, subscribes $5,000. Other gener- 
ous contributors are George Moore 
($5,000), W. Emlen Roosevelt ($1,000), 
G. W. Emlen Roosevelt ($1,000), Mrs. 
M. Emlen Roosevelt ($500), and John 
T. McCutcheon, the cartoonist ($250). 
Single contributions as small as $1.50 
are acknowledged, and many of the sub- 
scribers are women. Little financial aid 
has been contributed from the South, 


The revolution in Nica- 
ragua is dying out, owing to 
the presence of American 
marines and to several victories won by 
the Government’s forces. There are 800 
marines at Managua and 800 at Leon. 
Others are on guard at points on the 
railroad line. Trains were running reg- 
ularly last week between Managua and 
Corinto. Marines made their way to 


Nicaragua’s 
Revolution 
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Granada, where there has been much 
suffering. The clergy had called for 
help, saying that residents were dying in 
the streets of starvation. It is said that 
General Mena would like to become a 
party to a peace agreement. Other rebel 
leaders, however, are at variance with 
him. It is proposed that all shall con- 
sent to a new Presidential election, to be 
held under the supervision of the United 
States, and this plan may be accepted. 
Juan J. Estrada, leader of the success- 
ful revolution of 1909, who asserts that 
he is the lawful President, said, last 
week, before he left New York, that 
Nicaragua could be saved from ruin 
only by an American protectorate, or by 
such American supervision as is exer- 
cised in Cuba. A majority of Nica- 
ragua’s revolutions, he added, had been 
financed by Americans who sought con- 
cessions or monopolies. Mena, he as- 
serted, has such support, and he admit- 
ted that he himself had been aided in 
1909 by representatives of business in- 
terests. He gave the names of two or 
three, with the sums they contributed. 
———By proclamation, President Taft 
will enforce in the Canal Zone the prin- 
ciples of the Workmen’s Compensation 
bill which failed to: become a law at the 
recent session of our Congress. The 
Navy Department expects that the canal 
will be opened for traffic in December, 
1913. In order that naval officers may 
inspect the locks and other mechanism 
before the water is admitted, the At- 
lantic fleet (including more than twenty 
ships of the first class) will assemble at 
Colon in December or January next. 


There was less anx- 
iety, last week, con- 
cerning the American 
mining towns in Sonora. To Cananea 
500 Federal soldiers were sent, and an 
equal number to Nacozari. But the 
mining camp of El Tigre was captured 
by the rebels on the 14th. No American 
was killed there, however, nor was the 
mining property injured. Salazar’s reb- 
els had been menacing Agua Prieta, 
which adjoins Douglas, Ariz. Mr. Taft 
sent warning that no shots must be fired 
across the line. This caused a postpone- 
ment of the attack, and in the meantime 
900 Federals arrived from Juarez, hav- 


The Situation in 
Mexico 
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ing been permitted by our Government 
to travel by rail from El Paso in Ameri- 
can territory. Salazar’s men _ have 
burned eighty bridges on the Southern 
Pacific’s Mexican road, and the company 
appealed to our Government for protec- 
tion. Ojinaga {near Presidio, Tex.) 
was defended by the Federals for sev- 
eral days, but at last the rebels captured 
the town. On the 15th, however, it was 
retaken by Government troops. General 
Orozco’s father, recently commander at 
Juarez, fled from Ojinaga into Texas, 
and was arrested there. For several 
months there has been a warrant out for 
him. The charge is that he smuggled 
ammunition. Seventeen rebels captured 
at Ojinaga will be put to death. In the 
South there was no improvement, altho 
the Maderists won a four days’ fight 
against Zapatists and Indians in Oaxaca. 
Near Acapulco, eighty plantation negroes 
rebelled, and seventy-four of them were 
killed. There were stories about the dis- 
covery of a formidable plot against Ma- 
dero. It was said that Huerta, the Fed- ~ 
eral commander, had conspired with 
Orozco and Zapata, that the army was 
disloyal, and that it would turn against 
the Government within a few days. 
There were signs of disaffection at the 
capital, where Madero was hissed in 
Congress and thousands paraded in the 
streets, denouncing him and shouting for 
Diaz. It was pointed out that the army 
in the north had become inactive and in- 
different. Senator Fall, at El Paso, 
again recommended that the belligerency 
of the rebels be recognized. Senator 
Smith, engaged there in making an in- 
vestigation, said a crisis in the affairs of 
Mexico was imminent. He spoke of the 
destruction of great quantities of prop- 
erty, and added: 

“So many cases of wanton oppression and 
hardship have presented themselves to our 
committee, and seemingly so little has been 
done by our Government to strike at the root 
of the difficulty, that I am not surprised to 
find among the more reckless of the Mexican 
people a disposition to belittle our prowess, 


defy our strength and misconstrue our mo- 
tives.” 


Ile asked for “a firm, vigorous, deter- 
mined and unrelenting foreign policy.” 
Ernesto Madero, Mexico’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, says that the Manning- 
McIntosh claim, $105,000,000, now held 
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and supported by a syndicate in New 
York, is null and void. 


None of the by-elec- 
tions for Parliament 
have excited so much 
interest as Midlothian, because the his- 
toric constituency of Gladstone had come 
to be regarded as a measure of the 
standing of Liberalism and because the 
voting in this case would indicate the 
effect of the split between the Liberal 
and Labor parties. Up to 1880 Midlo- 
thian had always been Conservative, but 
in that year Gladstone captured it after 
a hot campaign by the narrow majority 
of 211. In the next election, five years 
later, under an extended franchise, Glad- 
stone secured 4,671 majority, and his 
hold upon the seat was so strong that in 
the following year the Conservatives did 
not put up a candidate against him, tho 
they did in 1892, after he became a 
Home Ruler, and cut down his majority 
to 690. In the three most recent elec- 
tions the Liberal majority has been 
above 3,000. So, too, apparently, it 
would have been this year if it had not 
been for the fact that both Liberal and 
Labor candidates were in the field. The 
Master of Elibank, now Lord Murray, 
who had previously held the seat, at first 
selected as his successor Arthur Shaw, a 
Liberal, but afterward. wrote a letter 
commending in the highest terms Pro- 
vost Brown, the Labor candidate. The 
chief support of Mr. Brown was the 
trade unions, and his program was a 
radical one, including land nationaliza- 
tion and a substantial increase of the old 
age pensions, now $1.25 a week. The 
Conservative candidate, Major Hope, 
confined himself chiefly to an attack 
upon the Liberal measures now pending 
in Parliament, the Irish Home Rule bill 
and the Welsh Disestablishment bill. 
The election of September 11 resulted as 
follows: Major Hope, Conservative, 
6,021 votes; Arthur Shaw, Liberal, 5,989 
votes; Provost Brown, Labor, 2,413. 
The Opposition is greatly rejoiced over 
the outcome of the Midlothian campaign, 
altho the slender plurality of 32 affords 
little ground for congratulation. The 
result, however, proves the necessity of 
the Liberals and Laborites working to- 
gether if they wish to remain in power 


The Midlothian 
Election 
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long enough to carry out their ambitious 
program of social reform. 


Syndicalism and - 
Federalism 


Altho the Labor party 
has in Midlothian 
demonstrated its power 
over the fortunes of the Liberals, there is 
a growing dissatisfaction in the ranks of 
its supporters with its methods and ac- 
complishments. “It is true that many im- 
portant pieces of legislation in the inter- 
ests of the working classes have been 
put thru by the Liberal-Labor coalition, 
such as the minimum wage for miners, 
the old age pensions and the insurance 
act, more tangible advantages such as the 
raising of wages and recognition of the 
unions have been during the past year at- 
tained by the use of the more violent 
weapons of the strike and boycott. In 
fact, it was the miners’ strike which orig- 
inated and forced thru Parliament the 
minimum wage bill within a few months, 
while if it had waited the course of ordi- 
nary political procedure it would have 
been relegated to an indefinite future. 
Consequently there is developing a fac- 
tion of the Laborites which puts more 
faith in “direct action” than in’ political 
expedients and tends more toward syn- 
dicalism than socialism. The same tend- 
ency is manifest in the United States, as 
shown by the growing power of the I. 
W. W. and the Lawrence strike. In the 
British Trades Union Congress, held in 
Newport the first week of September, the 
question of syndicalism came up and sev- 
eral of the delegates spoke in favor of it. 
One speaker said that the Trades Union 
Congress ought to become the industrial 
parliament of the future. Another said 
that a belief in the efficacy of political 
action was a popular superstition and 
adduced the case of Australia, where, he 
claimed, the Labor party was in power 
but had made no great change in the eco- 
nomic position of the workers there. The 
discussion, however, was on the whole 
strongly against syndicalism, and at its 
conclusion the Congress past, by an over- 
whelming vote, a resolution reaffirming 
“its continued support of independent 
working class political action in helping 
the industrial fight for a more equitable 
share of the wealth produced.” Win- 
ston Churchill, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, who has a penchant for doing un- 
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expected things, has projected a scheme 
for the decentralization of government in 
the British Isles. In an address at Dun- 
dee, with the proviso that he was speak- 
ing for himself alone, not as a represen- 
tative of the Government, he suggested 
that it would be advisable to extend home 
rule not only to Ireland, but also to Scot- 
land and Wales, even to England. In the 
last case it would be necessary to divide 
England up into provinces, each with its 
local parliament and executive, one for 
Lancashire, one for Yorkshire, one for 
the Midlands, one for Greater London, 
ete. This would relieve the central Par- 
liament of its present burden of local af- 
fairs, and, by including representatives 
of the self-governing colonies, it would 
hecome truly an imperial body. The 
comment upon Mr. Churchill’s proposal 
is almost altogether hostile and many pa- 
pers denounce it in vigorous terms as an 
attempt to Americanize Great Britain 
and to restore the Heptarchy. The 
excitement in Belfast over the prospect 
of home rule is increasing. On Saturday 
a football match turned into a free fight 
between Nationalists and Unionists, in 
which sixty persons. were «severely 
wounded. A ten-day campaign to or- 
ganize resistance will begin on Septem- 
ber 18 and it is claimed by the leaders in 
the movement that by the end of it nearly 
1,000,000 people will have pledged them- 
selves to uncompromising hostility. to the 
proposed Dublin Parliament. Ulster 
Day, September 28, is to be a legal holi- 
day, and the Unionist Council then in 
session at Belfast will declare its program 
of opposition. Those who take the pledge 
agree to “(1) refuse to acknowledge a 
parliament in Ulster, (2) refuse to obey 
the laws it may make, and (3) refuse to 
pay any taxes it may impose.” The Ulster 
newspapers justify their action by the 
precedent of the’ Americans in refusing 
to submit to the Stamp Act. 


Unofficial negotia- 
tions have been for 
some time going 
on between representatives of the Italian 
and Turkish governments at Chiasso, 
Switzerland, but the reports of the prog- 
ress of the conference are mostly unre- 
liable rumors. It is, however, assumed 
with some probability that Turkey is 


Turkey and the War 
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willing to withdraw her troops from 
Tripoli, but not to formally acknowledge 
the annexation of her African posses- 
sions by Italy. The Italian Government 
is said to have made the proposal that 
Turkey proclaim the independence of 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica, after which Italy 
was to announce their annexation. This, 
it appears, was not acceptable to the 
Ottoman Government. Italy is under- 
stood to be ready to pay a considerable 
sum of money to Turkey to secure the 
prompt conclusion of the war and also to 
be willing to recognize the spiritual alle- 
giance of her Mohammedan subjects to 
the Caliph of Constantinople. Not- 
withstanding the peace negotiations, the 
war in Africa is of late being more ac- 
tively prosecuted than before. The Ital- 
ian advance from Derna began on the 
14th, under General Reicoli, in the direc- 
tion of the headquarters of the Turkish 
commander, Enver Bey. An aeroplane 
was for the first time captured in war 
when Captain Maizo, while flying from 
Zuara to Tripoli, fell into the hands of 
the enemy thru a forced descent, owing 
to the stoppage of his motor in mid-air. 
——tThere has been some skirmishing on 
the Turco-Bulgarian frontier, and many 


. rumors of an outbreak of war, but it 


seems that the remonstrances of the 
Powers, and particularly the refusal of 
the French Government to allow Paris 
bankers to advance the money for the 
$16,000,000 loan unless the Bulgarian 
Government maintains peace, will prove 
effectual in restraining Bulgaria from 
carrying out her threat to attack Turkey 
in support of Macedonian autonomy. 
The Macedonians are agitating for the 
privileges conceded to Albanians, and 
will appeal to the Powers for aid in 
securing autonomy. 


On September 4, at 
I a. m., the body of 
the late Emperor 
Mutsuhito, posthumously known as Meiji 
Taisho, “Emperor of the Era of Justice,” 
was conveyed to his last resting place at 
Monoyama on a two-wheeled cart drawn 
by five oxen. The most prominent states- 
men of Japan took part in the procession. 
Among the pallbearers were General 
Kuroki, General Oku, Admiral Togo and 
Vice-Admiral Sato. A mixture of the 


The Funeral of the 
Japanese Emperor 
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ancient Shinto rites and twentieth century 
military display characterized the solem- 
nities. The streets in Tokio were lighted 
with both electricity and torches. At 
midnight thousands of bells in the Chris- 
tian churches and the Buddhist temples 
tolled, and guns were fired everywhere in 
the Empire. The funeral dirges were 
played with musical instruments of an- 
cient types. Behind the coffin walked 
with slow step the grand master of 
ceremonies, bearing the late Emperor’s 
sword, and the master of the house- 
hold with the imperial sword. The cor- 
tege passed by hundreds of thousands of 
the Japanese soldiers and people, who 
bowed down their heads and stood in 
silence. The late Emperor Meiji Taisho 
in late years was weak, but in early 
youth he was fond of such sports as 
boxing, fencing and riding, and was con- 
sidered as a very strong man, He was 
industrious and simple in living. Meiji 
Taisho had a strong and engaging per- 
sonality, and was a gifted poet. Many of 
his verses have been published in THE 
INDEPENDENT in the original and trans- 
lation. He will ever be remembered by 
his people, for in his reign Japan evolved 
from barbarism to become a_ world 
power. Among those who represented 
their governments at the funeral services 
of the late Emperor were Prince Arthur 
of Great Britain, Prince Henry of 
Prussia, Infante Alfonso of Spain, 
and Philander C. Knox, of the United 
States. 


General Count Maro- 
suke Nogi, hero of Port 
Arthur, and his wife, 
paid their last tribute to the late Japan- 
ese Emperor Mutsuhito by committing 
suicide in their home at Alasaka as the 
Emperor’s funeral train was about to 
start for its last resting place at Momo- 
yama. The general’s act is in accordance 
with the Japanese feudal customs of 
harakiri, or voluntary suicide as a token 
of bereavement. It is believed that 
the souls of the general and his wife 
have, in this way, joined the Emperor. 
Count Nogi and. his wife attended the 
funeral services at the Ayama parade, 
after which they returned home to carry 
out their suicide plan. They drest in 
full Japanese costume and killed them- 
selves at the moment when the signal for 


The Suicide of 
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the departure of the cortege was heard. 
The suicide caused a great sensation 
thruout the world, but by many Japanese 
it is not regarded as an extraordinary 
event. There are 1,500 harakiris every 
year in Japan, half of which are volun- 
tary. General Nogi was born at Hagi, in 
the Province of Cheshu, in 1849. He was 
a member of the Samurai class. When he 
was a boy his father taught him to be 
brave and not afraid of death. General 
Nogi was a man of poise and self-com- 
mand. He was a song writer, a states- 
man, a diplomat and a soldier. He was 
for ten years governor-general of For- 
mosa, where he was engaged in sup- 
pressing the warlike tribes. When the 
Russo-Japanese War was broken, Gen- 
eral Nogi was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the Japanese land force. Dur- 
ing the war his two sons, the only chil- 
dren he had, were sacrificed. He was 
especially noted for the charge of the 
Japanese troops up 203 Meter Hill. At 
the time of his death he was the supreme 
military councillor of the empire. 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen has 
been authorized by the 
Peking Government to 


National Chinese 
Railroads 


build national railways covering a terri- 


tory of 70,000 miles in extent. Mixt 
Chinese and foreign companies will be 
given concessions to participate in con- 
structing the roads for a period of forty 
years, after which the lines are to revert 
to China. But the roads in the frontier 
provinces will ‘be built by the Chinese 
Government. This action will open the 
whole country to foreign traders, and in- 
volves a great extension of the privileges 
to foreigners.——The preliminary agree- 
ment to the Lloyd’s loan of $50,000,000 
was recently signed by A. Wendell Jack- 
son and the Chinese Minister in London. 
The terms of the agreement include the 
establishment of a band with its head- 
quarters in London, and the capitalizing 
of $10,000,000, half of which is to be 
contributed by Chinese Last week 
there arrived at the United States twenty- 
eight Chinese students, who were sent 
here by the Governor of Kwoungtung 
Province. Prince Na, formerly the 
president of the Mongolian alliance, has 
gone to Mongolia to convince his rebel- 
lious people of the necessity of support- 
ing the central government. 














The Passion Play at Erl 


BY NEIL C. BROOKS oF 


[Professor Brooks, of the University of Illinois, who here writes of a passion play less 
spoiled by notoriety than that of Oberammergau, has devoted himself for many years to the 
study of medieval German miracle plays.—Ep!ror.] 


North Tyrol that has attracted 
attention this summer because of 
the passion play given there. 

Back in the middle ages Tyrol was a 
center of interest and activity in the 
religious drama, and passion plays sur- 
vived in this devoutly Catholic region 
iong after the Reformation and Luther’s 
disapproval put an end to them thru- 
out most of Germany. Even here, how- 
ever, with changing social and _intel- 
lectual conditions they passed gradually 
from the cities to the villages, and most 
of them finally disappeared entirely. In 
four Tyrolese villages the peasants give 
passion plays at the present time, in 


kK is a charming little village of 





Brixlegg, Inzing, Vorderthiersee and 
Erl. Aside from these in Tyrol there is 
a play that has been given for about a 
hundred years at Horitz in Bohemia, 
also one, probably still older, at Waal in 
Bavaria, and several others of recent 
origin, in all a considerable number of 
almost unknown passion plays in addition 
to the world-known Oberammergau. 
Of the less known plays the one at Erl 
is the oldest. It can be traced back to 
1697, thus back to the same century in 
which the play at Oberammergau began, 
and interestingly enough the early ver- 
sions of both plays rest upon one and 
the same earlier play, namely, a “Trag- 
edy of the Passion,” which was written 
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THE HIGH PRIESTS OF THE PASSION PLAY 


about 1565 by the Augsburg Master- 
singer Sebastian Wild. 

No information has been preserved 
about the performance in Erl during 
the eighteenth century. The text doubt- 
less felt the influence of the Jesuit 
drama and became more ornate and alle- 
gorical. This is still seen in nineteenth 
century texts. An interesting allegorical 
prolog from the early part of the nine- 
teenth century has been preserved. It 
represents Justice and Mercy in conflict 
concerning the. salvation of the soul. 
This allegory was a popular one back in 
the middle ages, but this version with its 
Alexandrine verse and with Death and 
Lucifer supporting Justice and Penance 
and Heavenly Love, coming to the aid of 
Mercy, shows eighteenth century influ- 
ence. 

With the fondness for allegory was 
also a fondness for the grotesque, and 
the Erl play became*proverbially noted 
for its devils as Vorderthiersee was for 
its angels and the viliage of Kiefers- 
felden in this same region for its knights 


in the old plays of chivalry given there. 
As late as the performance of 1859 Luci- 
fer with his whole family of big and 
little devils played an important part, 
especially in the Judas scenes, and the 
huge jaws of hell opened with fire and 
smoke quite in the medieval way. 

The authorities of the district took ex- 
ception to various grotesque and un- 
seemly features of the play of 1859 and 
suggested a revision of the text for the 
next performance. The revision was 
made in 1868 by Franz Angerer, a priest 
who had just come to the village as 
assistant pastor. All the objectionable 
features, including the devils, were 
eliminated, the tiresome Alexandrines 
gave way to blank verse, and the result 
was a realiy excellent text, which is still 
used. 

The Erl text seems to me unquestion- 
ably superior to that of Oberammergau. 
Its blank verse is a more dignified and 
suitable form than the prose of the 
Oberammergau text. It is freer in re- 
taining legendary features if they serve 
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MARIA HOFER AS MARY 


to highten the dramatic effect; such, 
for instance, is the retention of the touch- 
ing little scene found in some of the 
medieval plays where Mary meets Judas 
just after he has decided upon the be- 
traval and commends Christ to his es- 
pecial care; such also is the dream of 
Claudia, wife of Pilate, and her efforts 
to save Christ. Added effectiveness is 
given to the council of the Jews thru 
the character of Sirach. In the council 
are Caiaphas and his followers as 
enemies Of Christ; his two champions, 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, 
and this Sirach, an open-minded member 
who at first is rather inclined to side 
with Caiaphas but is gradually convinced 
of the innocence and divinity of Christ. 
A peculiar and interesting feature. 
altho one that is less commendable. is 
that of having one of the soldiers at the 
crucifixion a German, who in casting lots 
wins the seamless garment of Christ and 
announces that he is going to take it to 
Trier (or Treves, the German city 
where it is still preserved and exhibited 
at intervals). In a patriotic outburst he 
exclaims: “Germany must have it and 
exhibit it to the world until the end of 
time! Jew, you can see it when vou come 
to us as a beggar! It is all over with 
your race, and for us a new era begins 
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in the seamless garment of Christ!” In 
the play at Erl, as at Oberammergau, 
beautiful tableaus are introduced show- 
ing the Old Testament events that sym- 
bolize or prefigure the successive events 
in the life of Christ. 

So iar as the dates of performances 
are known, the Erl play has always been 
given at approximately ten year inter- 
vals. In the first half of last century it 
was given in the attic of the largest inn 
of the village. After a successful per- 
formance in 1850 a theater was built, a 
plain board structure seating about six 
hundred. For the play of 1892 (and 
1893), and especially for that of 1902, 
this building was entirely inadequate, so 
for this year a new and well equipped 
theater has been built with seats for fif- 
teen hundred people. The general ar- 
rangement of the stage, with proscenium, 
middle stage streets of Jerusalem and 
houses of Annas and Pilate, is the same 
as that of Oberammergau. The chief 
difference is that here the stage is en- 
tirely enclosed, a disadvantage in fair 
weather but an advantage in such cold 
and rainy weather as has been the rule 
this summer. 

In speaking of the performance itself 
and the performers one turns natur- 
ally to a comparison with Oberammer- 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT ERL 





GEORG RAINER AS JUDAS 


gau. Without doubt the Oberammergau 
performance is more finished and artistic, 
the general average of the acting is 
higher, there is but little trace of dialect 
in the speech, and in text and presenta- 
tion everything is avoided that could 
offend the most fastidious taste. As a 
result, it doubtless affords a higher es- 
thetic enjoyment, and possibly more re- 
ligious edification to cultured audffors. 
On the other hand, to one who has an 
historical interest in the passion plays or 
is interested in them as “‘folk-plays” 
given not only by but also for the peas- 
ants and simple devout people of a 
Catholic community, there is more of in- 
terest in the Erl play. Many factors con- 
tribute toward giving the play this more 
popular character. One is the audience 
itself, which still consists largely of the 
peasants and the humbler classes of 
Tyrol and South Bavaria. Then there 
are features about the content of the play 
that are more popular. Some of these 
were mentioned above. Other instances 
are the Good Shepherd with his live 
sheep about him and the tableau of Jonah 
and the whale as prefiguring the Resur- 
rection, a tableau that is omitted at 
Oberammergau. The dialect of the 
players, not quite so broad as in their 
everyday speech but still very marked, 
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seems in keeping with play and audience. 
The simple music and the poor singing 
of the chorus has a homely effectiveness, 
especially if one knows that the music 
was composed by a peasant of the village 
over forty years ago and is still under 
the direction of this same peasant, now a 
man of seventy. The character of Judas 
is treated in a popular way with a touch 
of that humor which is almost always 
found in this character in medieval plays, 
In fact, there is much about the play and 
the audience to help one to a better con- 
ception of the great popular passion 
plays of the middle ages. 

The play at Erl has never been so 
directly an undertaking of the com- 
munity as that at Oberammergau. It 
seems always to have been arranged and 
managed by a Passion Play Society con- 
sisting of a number of the citizens of the 
village. The custom has always pre- 
vailed, however, of donating a liberal 
part of the proceeds to the village 
church; in fact, the saying, “The church 
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needs money, we must play the Passion,” 
has become proverbial in Erl. 

The large expense of the new theater, 
new equipment and new costumes, the 
opportunity thus afforded of giving a 
hetter performance, and the larger. seat- 
ing capacity now available, all this has 
led Erl this year to make an appeal for 
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the first time to a larger public and even 
to place their tickets in the hands of 
tourist agencies. It is really to be hoped, 
however, that there will not be too gen- 
erous a response to this appeal, and that 
audience and play will remain as simple 
and popular as they are at present. 


Urpana, Inn: 


The Lady of the Silver Veil 


BY COLETTA RYAN 


Have you ever seen the Lady of the Silver Veil? 


| have sought her in the valley, 


I have climbed the mountain trail, 


I’ve searched the sun and shadows, I have asked the willow pale: 


“Have your lyric 


leaves been rustling o’er a veil, a silver veil— 


Have you ever seen the Lady of the Silver Veil?” 
By the deepening hedge at twilight 1 have strayed, and silently 
I’ve followed saint and silhouet across the fading light— 


I’ve joined the journeying gypsy 


in a woodland revelry— 


I have been the daytime’s daughter, I have neighbored with the night; 
Yet I cannot find my lady, tho so long I sing and sail, 


The loved, 


All the 


elusive Lady of the Silver Veil. . 


garden-groups stand waiting while her godmother, the rose, 
Asks fondly for her spirit charge. 


No songstress will disclose 


The secret path she entered, or what company she chose. 


The fairies sigh, the 
The fainting 


night birds cry, and over hill and dale 
flowers in hidden bowers call softly far the veil. 


How fragrantly they all agree to serve the silver veil. 


(They lean in watchful loyalty to hear 


And they fancy 


the rustling veil. 


‘tis the stir of leaves, the simple, silvering tale 


That sparkles on the poplar that their courage may not fail.) 


Have you ever seen the 


Lady of the Silver Veil? 


| think she passed me in the grove, and oh! her face was fair— 
She's mirrored in the grateful lake, encircled by her hair. 

She is the wind-flower born at morn, a white dove whispering— 
And all dear women she invites to shelter ‘neath her wing. 

Hler voice once echoed o'er the hills in childhood, and I see 

On yonder cloud the corner of the veil she left for me 


She's lurking in a kind remark, 


her language soft and clear, 


Hecomes a moonlit melody upon the wilting year 


She follows winter with a cloak 
She fans the 
She's living poetry 
Upon the rhythmic 


on earth, 


In summer, ‘neath the trees 


world with loveliness, and hums high harmonies 
and heaven sinks to rest 
tenderness that sanctifics her breast 


The gentle mood of motherhood of all the world breathes low 


The favoring fondness it must feel in love 
her veil, 
‘neath her 


She has a thousand spirit-arms 
The murmuring millions 


and loving so 
floats broadly o'er 


care. She is a tranquil shore 


\ shining strand of power and peace. Translating darth and sky 
She's human lured by sone and star to travel hopefully 

She is a language born of light, faith’s everlasting vouth 

A prayer, a message, half divine that leads man hack to truth 
The soul of widest Wherty for winged amb vol 

Ll nfettered, «trong. eablimely free and erent as she is goad 

Ht ive om « r seem the | aeby ' Sibve \ 

| have sought her im th: lh have ch od the mountain trail 
we « arched the sun and ch vi 1 ha wakedl the \“ How pale 
bhave u ever seen the |Lody of the Silber Veil 

\ecl they anewer Vee. at twilleht. where the forest fowers are Mex 
“! seed! alone with well and song, and softly asked for vou! 


therow. Mage 











The Problem of International Peace 
BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. TAFT 


{At our request, the President of the United States has kindly consented to allow us to 
publish the following compact statement of his views on the subject of International Peace, 


as given more at length, or in various fragments in other addresses and interviews. 
greatly to be regretted that the Senate is not as ready as is 


arbitration any 
Epiror. } 


question whatever that 





Ae wer teh} O say that one is opposed 
~q to war and in favor of 
peace is not much more 
startling than to say that 
one is in favor of hon- 
esty and virtue and op- 
posed to evil. We hear a 
great deal nowadays of movements of 
societies and legislative resolutions in 
favor of international peace, and I as- 
sume that no one would wish to be put 
in the position of denying that peace 
contributes greatly to the happiness of 
mankind, or of advocating war as an in- 
stitution to be fostered. But that from 
which the world can derive the most 
benefit is practical suggestions leading 
to permanent peace. 

Many have thought that this could be 
brought about by an agreement among 
the Powers to disarm, and some sort of 
a convention by which the race to bank- 
ruptcy in the maintenance of great 
armies and the construction of great 
navies might cease and a gradual dis- 
armament follow. Future events may 
justify some other conclusion, but move- 
ments in the past along this line have not 
been fruitful of practical results. The 
burdensome weight of debt involved in 
continued armament may some time 
bring about a change in the present na- 
tional tendencies. And whenever it 
comes we shall not be, I am sure, the 
Power to interfere with such a general 
movement. The expense of armament i- 
working toward it. The cost of war, | 
am sorry to say. is having greater weight 
than the expense in lives. A nation doe. 
not now lightly enter upon war for two 
reasons: First, because the expense is so 
great that it is likely to lead to hank 
ruptey even if she wins: and second. if 
she does not win. the nation. the govern 
ment or dynasty is likely to go down a 
the hands of her own peaple wader the 
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President Taft to refer to 


might arise between us and any other nation.— 


humiliation of that defeat. Of course, 
these two things are working in a health- 
ful way toward ultimate peace, 

In the meantime, | am strongly con- 
vinced that the best method of ultimately 
securing disarmament is the establish- 
ment of an international court and the 
development of a code of international 
equity, which nations will recognize as a 
better method of settling international 
controversies than war. We, must have 
some method of settling issues between 
nations, and if we do not have arbitra- 
tion we shall have war. The awful re- 
sults of war, with its modern armaments 
and frightful cost .of life and treasure, 
and its inevitable shaking of govern- 
ments and dynasties, have made nations 
more chary of resort to the sword than 
ever before ; and therefore have rendered 
the present an excellent time for press- 
ing the substitution of courts for force. 

If we have a permanent court of arbi- _ 
tration—one to which we can easily refer 
all questions—the opportunity is likely to 
be seized upon, certain to be seized upon 
by that country which is not fully pre- 
pared for war. And as a resort to this 
permanent court becomes more and more 
frequent, questions which can be sub- 
mitted, in the view of nations, will grow 
broader and broader in their scope. 

War has not yet disappeared and his- 
tory will not be free from it for years to 
come, But the worst pessimist cannot 
he blind to the fact that already, in the 
last twenty-five years, long steps have 
been taken in the direction of the peace 
ful settlement of international contro 
versies, and that the establishment of a 
yreat arbitral court for all nations is m 
longer the figment of the brain of a 


dreamy enthusias: 
| vield to no one im mw love of pene 
and my hatred of war and ww earnest 
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in favor of settling international contro- 
versies by arbitration than I do. And if 
| had my way and was able to secure the 
assent of other Powers, I should submit 
to the Senate arbitration treaties broader 
in their terms than any that now exist 
between nations. In laying down my 
office | could leave no greater claim to 
the gratitude of my countrymen than to 
have secured such treaties. For this 
reason I welcome most highly the rapidly 
increasing ranks of the advocates of 
peace. They-help to form the public 
opinion of the world which, with appre- 
clable progress, is forcing nations to a 
settlement of quarrels by negotiation, or 
by peace tribunals. 

There was a time when questions of 
honor could only be settled between gen- 
tlemen on the dueling field, and many a 
valuable life has been sacrificed to a 
standard of ethics which the world has 
now discarded. It required more moral 
courage then to avoid a duel than to figit 
one, But we have made great progress 
in such ideals; and if this be true of men 
why may it not be true of nations? Why 
should it not show more patriotism and 
more love of country to refuse to go to 
war for an insult and to submit it to the 

. arbitrament of a peace tribunal than to 
subject a whole people to the misery, the 
cruelty, the suffering and the burden of 
heavy cost of war, even tho glossed by 
the excitement, the ambitions and the 
glory of a successful conquest. Lessons 
in national restraint, looking at things as 
they are, rejecting the dictates of false 
pride, and following the teachings of the 
Master of men, are not at all inconsistent 
with and do not detract from the con- 
tinuance of the highest love of country. 
There is not the slightest reason why the 
same course may not be pursued between 
the nations in respect to questions of 
national honor as between men, and 
there is the best of reason why we should 
strain every nerve and avail ourselves ot 
every possible honorable device to avoid 
war in the future. 

I am not blind to the aid in creating 
sturdy manhood that the military disci- 
pline we see in standing armies fur- 
nishes, nor do I deny the incidental bene- 
fits that may grow out of the exigencies 
and sequele of war. But when the books 
are balanced the awful horrors far out- 
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weigh the benefits that may be traced to 


it. Those who have seen the horrors of ° 


war feel most deeply the necessity of 
avoiding it. One need not be a blind 
optimist and look forward to the com- 
plete establishment of a peace which can- 
not be shaken the moment arbitration 
treaties have been signed, but they are 
certainly long steps toward securing the 
peace of the world; and as we look back 
it will not do to say that great strides 
have not been taken. Under the inspira- 
tion of a common desire for peace many 
treaties have been made with reference 
to arbitration at The Hague and for the 
establishment of a permanent court at 
The Hague for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, all pointing to the ideal 
of the utmost use in the promotion of the 
cause of peace. 

By negotiation and mediation ‘and the 


formation of arbitration agreements 
wars, in the last decade, have been 


stopped in Central and South America in 
a most gratifying number of instances; 
but we must not expect too much. 
Moral changes among people and coun- 
tries take place step by step. Moral 
progress begins with the individual, and 
unless we can find it there we are not 
likely to find it in any group of individ- 
uals or in the millions making up the 
state. The code of morals which gov- 
erns the association of individuals will 
always be higher than that which obtains 
in the relations between nations. But as 
surely, progress among individuals 
means progress at a slower rate among 
nations and it is inevitable that the meth- 
ods of settling disputes among individ- 
uals will furnish a precedent and a stg- 
gestion for the future method of settling 
controversies between nations. It will 
be the final answer to the question which 
the good people of all nations are agitat- 
ing today. The closer acquaintance of 
nations with each other, the greater 
community of interests among them, the 
increase in the family feeling between 
them all press toward the avoidance 0 
war. It is this real increase in the ac- 
tual brotherhood of man and the inter- 
est of the citizen of one country in the 
citizen of another that has incalculably 
strengthened the demand for some sort 
of a temple of justice in which kings 
and nations may be parties and hearings 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
and judgments may take the place of 
battles and capitulations. 

Great progress was made toward the 
proper response to this demand when at 
the instance of the Emperor of Russia 
The Hague tribunal was established. 
This was of course with exceptions and 
conditions and provisions, all of which 
limit the kinds of cases which go into 
that court; so we cannot say that there 
is a general provision, yet, for the arbi- 
tration of all questions between nations, 
but there is the machinery; there is the 
basis upon which future action can be 
taken and we may look forward with 
reasonable hope to the enlargement of 
the office of The Hague court until, after 
a while, it shall be a general international 
court, in which all nations shall be will- 
ing to put their claims and their de- 
fenses. And we can also be confident 
that war will not disappear until a meth- 
od is furnished which shall satisfactorily 
settle all differences that must, in the na- 
ture of things, arise between the nations 
of the earth. 

It is true that we already have treaties 
for arbitration, made for the purpose of 
settling controversies which arise be- 
tween us and other countries, but there 
are exceptions in the description of the 
difficulties which are to be referred to 
arbitration, excluding all questions of 
honor and vital interest. It is needless 
to argue as to the meaning of those 
terms, for any one to realize that they 
are broad enough to exclude from arbi- 
tration the questions arising between na- 
tions which are more likely to produce 
war than the questions included under 
the treaties. It has always seemed to me 
that these exceptions excluded many 
questions which might just as well be 
atbitrated as any other; so that two 
years ago 
President I would be willing to assume 
the responsibility of initiating a treaty 
with one or more important governments 
for the arbitration of all international 
differences, even tho they included ques- 
tions of honor and vital interest. This 
offer was soon publicly accepted by both 
England and France. 

_ Such treaties would be of the utmost 
Importance, not in the actual prevention 
of war between us and England or 
France, because the danger of such a 
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I stated, publicly, that as ° 
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cataclysm as that is, thank God, most 
remote, but they are important as steps 
toward the settlement of all international 
controversies between all countries by 
the peaceable means of arbitration. The 
fact that those two great nations were 
willing to contract with the United 
States to submit all controversies to an 
impartial tribunal could not but work 
for righteousness among all nations. 
The treaties provided that all questions 
which were justiciable should be arbi- 
trated. The treaty defined as justicia- 
ble, first, that it must be a question be- 
tween the two countries party to the 
treaty; second, it must relate to an in- 
ternational matter; third, both parties 
must be concerned in:the matter; fourth, 
the concern of the complaining nation 
must be based upon a claim of right, un- 
der the treaty or otherwise; fifth, the 
difference must be capable of being ad- 
justed by the application of the rules of 
law and equity, domestic or interna- 
tional. 

Personally, I believe in arbitration to 
a point that I am willing to arbitrate 
anything in which I believe that I have 
good cause, and if I don’t believe I have 
a good cause I want to give it up in ad- 
vance of arbitration. But public opin- 
ion is perhaps not so far advanced as 
this, and to meet the case a joint high 
commission was devised, in the treaties, 
to be composed of six members, three 
appointed by each nation, who were to 
be given one year to decide upon the 
arbitrable quality of the difference, and 
the finding of this court must be five out 
of six to insure the submission of the 
question to the arbitral tribunal. I do 
not see why matters of national honor 
should not be submitted to a court of 
arbitration just as matters of property 
or matters of national proprietorship, as 
among men we have to submit our dif- 
ferences to the court, even if they in- 
volve honor. I do not see why questions 
of honor may not be submitted to a tri- 
bunal composed of men of honor who 
understand questions of national honor, 
as well as any other questions of dif- 
ference arising between nations. 

That which teaches nations and peo- 
ples the possibility of permanent peace 
is the actual settlement of controversies 
by courts of arbitration. The settlement 
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of the Alabama controversy by the Gene- 
va arbitration, the settlement of the seals 
controversy by the Paris Tribunal, the 
settlement of the Newfoundland fisheries 
controversy by The Hague Tribunal are 
three great substantial steps toward per- 
manent peace—three facts accomplished 
which have done more for the cause 
than anything else in history. Interna- 
tional lawis made up of international cus- 
toms, traditions, and the formulations of 
international standards of ethics in trea- 
ties between civilized governments. This 
is the reason why—tho war between 
England, France, Germany, and the 
United States is practically impossible— 
the willingness of these great countries 
to submit all their differences, even of 
honor, to an impartial tribunal would be 
a step forward in the cause of peace for 
all the world that can hardly be over- 
estimated. In fact, the next great step 
in the problem of permanent interna- 
tional peace lies in the positive agree- 
ment of some of the great nations of 
the earth to abide the adjudication of 
an international arbitral court in every 
issue which cannot be settled by negotia- 
tion, no matter what it involves, whether 
honor, territory, or money; demonstrat- 
ing that it is possible for two nations to 
establish as between them the same sys- 
tem of due process of law that exists be- 
tween individuals. There will be no 
prouder distinction in all history than 
will revert, forever,.to the two nations 
which lead the world triumphantly to- 
ward permanent peace by being the first 
to take this next step. Nor is there any 
nation in a better position to set the ex- 
ample and take this step than our own 
United States. 

In the two treaties which I have men- 
tioned—between the United States and 
England and [lrance—which failed to 
receive the full approbation of the Sen- 
ate. the effort was made to approach 
nearer to the ideal arbitration treaty by 
removing the exceptions of honor and 
vital interest which weaken the effective- 
ness of our present treaties. There are 
of course questions of policy with re- 
spect to which each nation must exercise 
its own discretion, and in doing so is 
entirely within its legal and equitable 
rights—as much as an individual would 
be; but the machinery thus provided 
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would practically dispose of every ques- 
tion so far as it could be a war-produc- 
ing issue. In fact, considering the in- 
termediate work of the joint high com- 
mission which was proposed, the treaties 
might almost have been considered con- 
ventions to avoid not only war but arbi- 
tration as well. For during the year 
which the commission was to be allowed, 
in which to consider the question and 
endeavor to discover some possible ad- 
justment, public passion and excitement 
would have had a chance to: cool, and 
even arbitration would seldom have be- 
come necessary. 

But fears were roused in the public 
mind concerning the result of this broad- 
ening of the scope of arbitration. I do 
not think that they were well founded, 
and to prevent their recurring to ob- 
struct the path of some future effort | 
wili briefly refer to them, It was ob- 
jected that an agreement to arbitrate a 
question of national honor ought not to 
be entered into, for the reason that when 
once honor is affected one will never 
consent to have a question arbitrated, 
and that to agree to do so, in advance, 
is to agree to do something that we will 
not be willing to do and that we do not 
intend to do. 

I cannot concede the premises of this 
argument. I look upon a treaty of this 
sort as a self-denying ordinance, a self- 
restricting obligation. It is of the same 
character as the Constitution which the 
people as a whole set up, in which they 
impose checks upon their own power and 
limitations upon the method by which 
they will exercise the ultimate sovereign- 
ty which is in them. They realize that 
when the temptation comes to exercise 
arbitrary power they will feel like exer- 
cising it, and they deliberately impose 
limitations upon their own actions with 
the full intention that they shall be effec- 
tive, however averse they may be to 
yielding to them when an occasion ar- 
rives for their enforcement. The law 1s 
full of such restrictions, and whatever 
the emergency, the law is generally 
obeyed. So, in agreeing to arbitrate 
questions of national honor, I see 10 
reason why we may not pledge ourselves 
to do so, and why we may not have the 
moral courage, in spite of our impulse to 
the contrary, to submit such questions to 
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an impartial tribunal and await its judg- 
ment. 

It was feared that by ratifying such a 
treaty the Senate might in some way 
abdicate its functions of treaty making, 
but I confess that I follow the claim with 
very little sympathy or acquiescence. 
The Senate is a part of the treaty- 
making power of the country. A treaty 
is a contract. It is an agreement by 
which those who make it bind the nation 
they represent to a certain course of ac- 
tion in the future. A treaty is a stipula- 
tion as to the future conduct of those 
who enter into it. If we have the right 
by treaty to bind ourselves as to our con- 
duct under certain conditions in the 
future, we have the right to pledge our- 
selves to submit certain questions to arbi- 
tration, and we have the right to stipu- 
late the conditions and the manner of 
presenting such questions. To say that 
this is an abdication of the functions of 
the Senate is to say that it is not a func- 
tion of the Senate to make any agree- 
ment at all which shall bind the Govern- 
ment to future action. The treaty- 
making power is a very broad one and 
it is not straining it in the slightest to 
include within it the power to make a 
treaty of arbitration, to describe in the 
treaty a certain class of questions to be 
submitted to arbitration, and to commit 
to a tribunal of arbitration the power to 
decide, as future instances arise, wheth- 
er they are in the class described in the 
treaty or not. 

When we agree that we will submit 
all justiciable questions to the judgment 
of an arbitration, and decline to allow 
anybody to decide what is justiciable ex- 
cept ourselves, we give little sanction or 
pledge, in advance, of our willingness 
and anxiety to settle all possible contro- 
versies by arbitration, The treaty then 
is likely to become a mere expression of 
desire to arbitrate without the possibility 
of losing, and where our material or 
other interests will not suffer by defeat. 
or where the case is so clear that we are 
sure to win. If there is to be a real 
advance we must be willing to risk some- 
thing thru making the treaty. I for one, 
In my profound desire to find some 
means of avoiding the awful cost and the 
horrors of war, am ready to run the risk 
and go fully to the point of submitting 
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important international differences to a 
tribunal where we may win or lose. 

Objection was also made to the treat- 
ies that under the agreement we might 
be called upon to submit the Monroe 
Doctrine to arbitration, to submit our 
right to exclude foreign peoples from 
our shores, or the question of the validity 
of the Southern bonds issued in recon- 
struction days. But to my mind these 
suggestions have nothing in them. The 
question of our Monroe policy is not a 
justiciable one. It is purely a govern- 
mental policy, which we have observed 
before the world for a century and in 
which the nations of Europe have gener- 
ally acquiesced. The question of exclud- 
ing immigrants is a principle of interna- 
tional law—that each country may admit 
of the people who come to its shores 
those whom it chooses to have admitted 
and may reject the others. It is a ques- 
tion of purely domestic policy in which 
no foreign nation could interfere unless 
provisions in their treaty with us affect- 
ed the matter. And of the possibility of 
becoming involved over the obligation of 
certain Southern States to pay bonds 
issued during reconstruction which have 
since been repudiated, it is sufficient to 
say that such a question could not have 
come within the treaty, for the treaties 
only affected ‘“‘cases hereafter arising.” 
The cases of the Southern bonds all 
arose years ago. 

I only refer to the objections which 
were raised to show that we could not be 
embarrassed in the slightest in respect to 
them thru the making of such treaties. 

The question of permanent peace thru 
arbitration treaties is not closed. It will 
present itself again when we may be 
better prepared for it. And for the 
event, when it comes, there are a few 
things that ought to be said with refer- 
ence to the spirit in which we should 
approach plans for the settlement of con- 
troversies without resort to war. In the 
first place, if we insist upon a plan in 
which we are always likely to win it will 
not probably approve itself to the nation 
with whom we propose to make the 
agreement. If we are afraid to submit 
to an impartial tribunal, lest we lose our 
case, then we would better go back to 
war as the only other means of settling 
international controversies. When we 
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enter into an agrement to submit our 
differences to an impartial tribunat we 
must be willing to lose, as we are anx- 
ious to win. An international court will 
be for the purpose of settling, one way 
or the other, real international differ- 
ences, the settlement of which will be a 
great disappointment to one or the other 
of the parties. A court to decide be- 
tween nations cannot find it any easier 
than a domestic court to decide a ques- 
tion so that both parties shall be pleased. 

If arbitration is to be effected, and 1s 
to cover ground that shall really promote 
the cause of peace and prevent war, it 
inust cover questions of the utmost inter- 
est to both parties, in the settlement of 
which one or the other must lose. When 
we come into a real arbitral agreement 
we must be willing to face the disap- 
pointment which comes with the loss of 
an important case. If the result is not 
to mean a real victory for one party and 
a real defeat for the other, then the sub- 
ject of arbitration is merely for discus- 
sion in peace societies. In other words, 
if we are going into real arbitration we 
must play the game thru to the end. We 
must stand ready to take hard knocks 
with equanimity, just as we expect the 
ethers to, with the assurance that all the 
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disadvantages which could ever accrue 
could never equal the horrible losses, the 
cruelty and the wickedness of war. 

If we wish to make progress—real 
progress—we must enter into a contract 
that binds us to something. We cannot 
expect to win all our arbitrations; we 
cannot expect to have arbitration when 
it pleases us and reject it when it does 
not—just because we think we might 
lose. If the arbitration method is to be- 
come useful at all it must involve obliga- 
tions by both parties to submit questions 
when they would rather not submit them. 
To make a contract under which we are 
able to do as we like is to make no con- 
tract at all. 

I do not contend that such treaties 
would at once render war utterly im- 
possible, but I do contend that they 
would make war much less probable be- 
tween the contracting parties, that they 
would: immediately suggest the wisdom 
of such treaties between other nations, 
and that when these treaties become 
common among the more important na- 
tions of the earth there will have been 
formed a mighty alliance for peace 
which cannot easily be broken—and with 
all my heart I hope to see that time. 


Wasuineton, 1D. C. 


The Income Tax 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Ph.D. 


LAMPSON PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 


T iieve are many people who _ be- 


lieve that an income tax is bound 

to come in America, and await its 
appearance with that dull resignation 
characteristic of the attitude of the ulti- 
mate consumer toward our lawmakers 
in Congress assembled. Like sheep led 
to the shearers they are dumb, while 
the professional politicians open their 
mouths. This curious and revolutionary 
scheme of taking money away from 
those who have earned it is discussed 
usually only by legislators and econo- 
mists; the vast number of those who 
will have to pay are not considered 
qualified even to have an opinion, much 
less to utter it in public. But it might be 
interesting to consider the effect of the 
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income tax on that huge class of Amer- 
icans, who are neither poor nor rich, but 
are just able to support their families on 
a fixed salary or a fairly regular income. 
The man on a steady salary does not 
seem to gain directly during seasons ol 
great national prosperity. He finds his 
income the same, with its purchasing 
power considerably decreased. If he 
were forced to pay, in addition to lis 
living expenses (which already make it 
impossible for him to save anything but 
his life insurance), a section of his sal- 
ary to the national government every 
year, he would find it necessary to give 
up, not the luxuries of life, but some of 
the things his wife and children regard 
as necessities. He should be pardoned 
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if he does not welcome the idea of a 
national income tax with enthusiasm. 

Suppose his income were four thou- 
sand dollars, with the cost of living 
steadily increasing. ‘This figure would 
make it certain that if the income tax 
did not hit him on its first imposition— 
| use the word in all its senses—it would 
on the second or third amendment. I or- 
tunately, his moral character would not 
suffer, for ‘any temptation to conceal 
from the taxgatherer the exact amount 
of his receipts would be overcome by the 
known impossibility of success. It is 
quite easy for the inquisitor to discover 
the exact income of a man on a fixed 
salary. 

‘The income tax is a great feature of 
life in England, where the proposition 
seemed. originally not only feasible, but 
desirable; there being no protective tar- 
iff, it was thought that the poor and 
those of moderate means could buy the 
necessities of life cheaply in the world’s 
cheapest market, while the rich could 
support the government out of their 
superfluous incomes. At first the tax 
was imposed only on large incomes, and 
only a small percentage had to be paid 
in; but naturally enough, with the in- 
creasing expenses of national budgets, 
the range of the tax was steadily wid- 
ened to cover moderate incomes, and the 
amount of the tax increased as well. 
Now every one who has an annual in- 
come of $700 must pay the tax, and the 
percentage is so great that, what with 
local rates plus the income tax, many 
Englishmen are forced to pay in taxes 
seven shillings’ in every pound, or a little 
more than one-third of their entire in- 
come. Persons, therefore, of moderate 
means are having a desperate struggle 
to pay the tax and live, while the condi- 
tion of the very poor has not improved 
at all. There is no country in the world 
that has been more torn by strikes and 
labor troubles during the past two years 
than Great Britain, The reason is that 
it is impossible under the present condi- 
tion of affairs in England to give work- 
ingmen high wages; and the absence of 
a protective tariff has very little effect 
on the price of food, which is the big 
item in every poor man’s expenses. The 
poor in England do not receive enough 
wages to buy a-sufficient amount of good 





food, and the manufactories, railways 
and -employers in general cannot afford 
to pay them much more than they now 
receive. Hence constant strikes, strug- 
gles and universal discontent, with the 
black shadow of revolution. 

The Englishmen of moderate means 
with whom I have spoken are not very 
keen in their support of the income tax 
as a means of national revenue. ‘They 
are hard hit. 

Altho I do not care to discuss the in- 
come tax as a political measure, and 
have nothing but contempt for the cheap 
demagogery of some of its advocates, it 
seems tO me somewhat strange that 
either of our great political parties 
should have coquetted with such a 
scheme. Irom the point of view of 
l‘ederal control, the determination to 
centralize as much power as possible in 
the Government at Washington, to the 
exclusion of the rights of the separate 
States, it might be a logical plank in the 
platform of the Republicans; but on the 
other hand, the Republicans have always 
set their faces against direct taxation, 
believing that the easiest way to raise all 
the immense expenses of the national 
government is by high impost duties. 
All taxes are odious; even the most 
patriotic citizens do not overvalue their 
property, except when they wish to sell 
it, nor do they greet the arrival of a tax 
bill with a shout of joy. But the least 
odious way to pay taxes is when they 
are indirect ; when all luxuries and some 
necessaries cost a little more than they 
would without an impost. Thus, for the 
Republican party to abandon the indi- 
rect system of taxation for the direct 
would be a right-about-face in party tra- 
dition and party policy. 

3ut this is nothing compared with the 
situation from the Democratic point of 
view. The historic position of the 
Democratic party, and to my way of 
thinking, its finest attitude as an organi- 
zation, is its old and firm belief in local 
self-government. Historically, the party 
resists strenuously any attempt on the 
part of the Federal Government to 
assume powers that belong to the States. 
or to interfere with the rights of indi- 
viduals as citizens in States. Every one. 
by a little effort of memory, can recall 
the rage of the Democrats some twenty 
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years ago, when it was proposed by the 
Republicans to pass a Federal Elections 
bill, which meant that national elections 
in the States should be under the super- 
vision of Federal officers. Southern 
gentlemen dubbed this Republican parti- 
san measure the “Force bill,” and they 
fought it with fury, and finally succeed- 
ed in talking it to death in the Senate. 
The idea of a Federal officer at a South- 
ern polling station was to them intoler- 
abie, and they were quite right, it 
seemed to me, in their fierce opposition. 
But now we see many good Southern 
Democrats cheerfully voting to sanction 
the visit of a Federal officer into every 
Southern home, an inquisitor who has 
the right to ask the most personal ques- 
tions as to the source, nature and amount 
of every individual’s earnings. This has 
a humor all its own, for not only is the 
State's sacred right of taxation to be 
surrendered, but the privacy of every 
individual is to be invaded by a Federal 
officer. I suppose some of the Demo- 
cratic enthusiasm for this arbitrary and 
dangerous power to be given to the Fed- 
eral Government is caused by the belief 
that more Republicans than Democrats 
will have to pay the piper. But let no 
man deceive himself. Even if this thing 
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starts as a rich man’s tax it will soon 
cease to be such, and the weight of it 
will eventually fall on the great army of 
men and women who have only mod- 
erate means, where it may become a 
burden well nigh intolerable. And if in 
the future the Republicans should once 
again endeavor to establish Federal con- 
trol of State elections, the Southerners 
who have voted to bring Federal officers 
into Southern homes would find it diffi- 
cult to assume their former attitude of 
pious horror. Nothing is more danger- 
ous than to surrender personal liberty 
and local self-government into the hands 
of a centralized force. 

In England, every man or woman 
who owns a little stock receives the divi- 
dend shorn of the income tax. The tax 
is first taken out and the stockholder 
gets what is left. How will this propo- 
sition be greeted by the vast number of 
people in America who own only a few 
shares? 

I refrain from speaking of the enor- 
mous expense necessary to collect this 
tax, of the amount of fraud and lying 
that it will cause, for the reasons given 
above are sufficient to condemn so un- 
American, so inquisitive and so odious 
a scheme of taxation. 


Seven Gaeries, Lake TIuron, Mtenu, 
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Memory 


BY J. J. MEEHAN 


| heard a robin sing at early dawn; 

A melody that floated from the sky, 

A gentle song of other days gone by— 
(We heard it once, together, you and 1). 


I saw the willow send its leaves of green 
From swaying stems of yellow, shining gold: 
[ read once more forgotten tales of old, 

As in some long lost manuscript enscrolled. 


[ heard a _ winter-prisoned stream break loose. 
‘ar from the fevered haunts of busy men, 
Seeking the sea, as each one seeks again 

Its own, by hill and dale and silenced glen, 


I was a village boy; the lilacs flung 

Their scented blooms like attar on the wing: 

Sweetheart, you wove an olden, daisy-ring 

For me at dusk. ... I heard a robin sing! 
New York City. 
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“The Sweet Ps” 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


| Mrs. Goldsberry introduced us to “The Sweet Ps” in “We” of December 21, 1911.— 
Eprror. ] 


EAR PATTY: 

Just try to think of 
the very nicest any- 
thing that could hap- 
pen, 

Yes, ma’am; Il’ve 
found Polly! 

Father and I, back 
in the cryptic inner- 
most of the Ken- 

tucky mountains, 
started for a daybreak ride up-mountain. 
A once-in-a-day-or-so train of one coach 
follows the Kinnikinnick River (not a 
real river, but just a water song down- 
going along the track up-going). We 
really were en route somewhere, waiting 
at a way station. But when that engine 
began to announce its immediate ,“all 
aboard” and not a passenger, tather just 
tilted his head “Shall we?” and I nodded 
back “We shall.” And Patty, I never 
heard such a—such a—prismatic music 
as that water makes! 

Well. 

Afterwhile the engine stopped. 

We alighted. Right on the cindered 
track, 

Whippoorwills were mourning, and 
low winds singing like violin strings, 
and a frog symphony was in full blare, 
and spring-peeper-piping. And a lovely 
young moon in a drift of thin clouds was 
painted on the dark. 

The track ended right there; no sta- 
tion, but just a stopping-off. And it 
seemed a place where dreams were spun; 
that bowl of sweet earth with its lifting 
rim of low mountains and talking trees. 

Everybody takes in anybody who 
chances this way. So we went to a 
house and were made beautifully wel- 
come. 

It’s a mountain grandiose manner that 
turns a cabin into a castle and you a lord 
come riding by. 

“Preacher’ll be hyar in th’ mahnin’,” 
said our host. “He hez seven appoint- 
ments; walks, sometimes; sometimes 
borrys an old hawse and totes his wife.” 

Well, our ride. I was walking. Found 
a great, adorable patch of white violets 





just where the wagon road left creek 
bed; a whole fence zi®zag full. And in 
scared digressions up the lure of the 
mountain side, after the arbutus lacing 
the spring’s green sleeves. Didn’t see 
any snakes; but awfully scared every 
time I pulled out a yard of it for fear | 
might! 


And only the pine tops. were gilded; 
where the sun had “tangled his wings of 
fire.” And down below it was cool and 
odorous and still and mystery filled in 
the day at the dawn. 


The wagon had stopped and father 
had climbed out and the driver dangled 
over the wheels. And coming down the 
road out of the green silences were a 
man and woman. He led a “hawse,” one 
arm about the woman. Her arms were 
filled with dogwood blooms, the white 
under and about her face like a picture 
frame. . 

Then I saw her face. And she saw 
mine. And from the man’s arms she ran 
into mine. 

“Oh!” she sobbed and laughed. “It’s 
my own Peggy—it’s my very own 
Peggy.” . 

And oh! Patty! 
just sweet! 

And I could not say one word. Just 
only hug her and cry. For, oh, Patty, 
don’t you remember? How Polly came 
to me that night? and said, “Peggy, kiss 
her one little kiss to take to my mother,” 
and you cried because you did not re- 
inember your mother ? 

And presently father said: “Peggy, 
my dear, might I venture to ask if this 
lady is one of your twins?” 

“Why, of course,” I said; “it’s Polly!” 

You know father’s dear old-fashioned 
way? Well, he kissed Polly’s hand, and 
Polly’s husband and I shook hands and 
fell in love at once, and we all went back ; 
to Polly’s house. 

Patty, remember Polly’s last letter 
after she married her divinity man be- 
fore we went abroad and lost her? What 
she wrote about her “dear home”? 
Patty O'Neill, it is a three-room log 
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Aren't sweet girls 
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cabin! On a mountain slope where three 
mountains stoop and meet! It is papered 
with newspapers! All the money they 
have had in eight months is five dollars 
a month! 

Patty, my candy bill is that much, at 
least! And so is yours! And Polly and 
her divinity ‘man looked almost trans- 
parent. Patty, I felt as tho God were 
too ashamed of me to ever remember my 
name, 

Patty, she is perfectly wrapped up in 
him! 

Once I moaned: “You poor Polly!” 

Patty, she shook me! 

Me! 

Then I realized it is a “dear home” ; 
to her. And I apologized. 

And we cried a little in each other’s 
arms, and she sent me into Ler bedroom 
to wash my face. And of course I had 
to look all over the room. 

()n the dressing table (home made, 
understand) a Testament was open; and 
marked—Oh, Patty, Patty, marked: 
“And taking a litle child He set it in the 
midst of them.” 

Then I sat down and cried; comfort- 
ably, all to my self. What a wonderful, 
divine, lovely life Polly was living— 
Polly. 

Then | went out where she was get- 
ting luncheon ready. . 

“Polly,” I said, “do you remember the 
solemn promise we made to one another 
—to accept anything we should ever 
need, from the others ?” 

[ spoke very sternly. 

And Polly caught her breath and 
looked scared and hid her face and lift- 
ed that proud chin and said—I b-a-re-ly 
heard it—‘YVes.” 

Then I laid that open Testament right 
down on her pie dough. 

“Well, then, darling, darling, darling 
Polly, we never break our word. Don't 
dare say a thing. We"—then I just 
cried some more—“We-e w-w-want to 
help 11M ‘in the midst of them.’ ” 

So, Patty O’Neill, it’s “up to us!” 

“Five cents to the slang box, Peggy” 
—can’t you just hear that precious 
“manners-mender?” Lovingly, Pracy. 

P. S.—I’m afraid this letter is a little 
long. 

P. P. S.—She neeps everything! 

I felt better after I had written it all 
out to Patty. 





But, Polly 

Polly found a place for us to board. 
For I knew Patty would do some per- 
fectly ravishing shopping and try to 
even-up our blessed account with Polly 
and descend upon us with the wings of 
a dove. 

I told father. 
everything. 

And I knew something would happen 
when father went back to town. Father 
loves a secret. And father went shop- 
ping. 

So Patty and | spent the summer in 
Polly’s “delectable mountains.” And | 
hadn’t felt so like a dear little girl since 
[ put on long dresses. 

And we helped Polly to choose a 
name. 

Angela. That was the name we de- 
cided upon; and she was to be christened 
Angela IP. and Patty and I[ to be her 
godmothers, 

Then Christmas Day a telegram cam: 
to Patty and to me: 

“Not Angela, but Angel.” 

That was all it said. But, oh, our 
poor little Polly—-our poor little Polly! 
We could only dress for her that holy 
thing. Come from: its journey from 
God’s hands only to show us the marvel 
of His making. And we wondered at 
Polly’s strange courage. 

He carried the lovely white burden in 
to her. Laid it beside her. “Little 
mother,” he whispered, “here’s your 
angel.” And Polly’s baby was put away 
with the other buds waiting under the 
snow for a blossoming time—only when 
they should be at bloom over her, she 
would still be in slumbering. 

Then, one day in town, T encountered 
Mr. Smith. Buying picture books at a 
street stall. 

We had attended his wedding; and 
he introduced us to her as the “only 
ladies who had ever proposed to him.” 
“Isn’t that so, kids?” he said to the grin- 
ning. groomsmen. 

And those fatuous. young men chor- 
used “Sure!” 

T said. “Jacob Henry Clarence Smith, 
what did you name the first?” 

“Peggy.” he said. 

“Oh,” I said; and blushed. And _ he 
laughed. ‘You blushed just that way 
the night of the party,” he said. 

“And the others?” I asked, hurriedly. 


I always tell father 
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“Well, what would you naturally sup- 
pose ?” 

“Not truly?” 

‘But of course. 
them all,” he said. 

“Slimmy has ‘Peggy’; and ‘Patty’ 
next,” he said. “And Shorty Jones has 
‘Polly’ only,” said he. “The laughter, 
your ‘adored president,’ came over and 
laughed with, held something of real 
heartache under those boys’ pearl party- 
studs. Yes?” 

“Oh, no, please,” I said, feeling like 
guilty wretch. 

Then he shouted. 

“And what did Miss Peggy say, 
kids?” he said. And I felt so young and 
party-like and we laughed, and I took 
him up to Patty’s house for luncheon 
and we had a gay little hour out of dear 
old college days. 

But, indeed, indeed, I could never 
have said other than “No” to long, pink, 
nice, good Mr. Alphabetical Smith. Nor 
to Mr. Slimmy Vance. 

Patty and I were often in Polly’s “de- 
lectable mountains” that summer. Pol- 
ly’s little soft songs seemed to have been 
all sealed to her lips when they kissed 
her baby to its sleeping. The little log 
house was not bursting with song this 
summer as last summer. 3ut so dear, 
so rich in tender lovingness that Patty 
and I loved to be there. 

And Patty’s big Irish cousin would 
come up for week-ends. 

And he did not return to Ireland. And 
sometimes [’d find him looking at me 
across a roomfull in a way that set my 
heart a-saying under its breath—*Lover? 

Lover?— Lover?” 

And after awhile all within me 
was answering back “Lover—Lover— 
Lover.” j 

“And Patty hasn’t found it out,” I'd 
tell to myself. 

Then, one evening, I was just song- 
lipping to myself; just that “hairnie”’ 
song: 


So you see, I got 


- 


“Like a bairn to its mither 
A wee birdie to its nest.” 
She loved it so 
“For He gathers in His bosom 
Witless, worthless. lambs like me.” 

But it was my ain mither’s breast | 
wanted. To be gathered to my ain mith- 
er’s breast. 

And the great galaxy was gleaming 


beyond the open window, and I won- 
dered if it were Heaven's highway 
among the many mansions. And I wept 
—wept—as only the unmothered know 
to weep. 

I thought it was father came behind 
me. 

And I lifted my arms pp to him and 
drew his face down to mine. 

And I broke loose from the arms that 
had for a second lifted me to a man’s 
heart 

It was Not my father! 

It was Patry’s CousIN ! 

*No—No,” I cried as I fled. 

Patty came in like a whirlwind, some 
days later. 

“Peggy Sweet P, how dare you refuse 
my cousin?” said Patty. “Will you just 
tell me that?” said Patty. 

Said Patty: “Now, Peggy, you know 
you always did give me everything I 
wanted,” 

“Mac” I whispered. 

“No, precious, not Mac. Mac wouldn't 
even flirt with the one of us; and / had 
nice eyes, too,” said Patty, pensively. 
“And I have not a doubt but whenever 
a girl angel is mentioned as especially 
nice, that that dear Mac says, ‘But you 
ought to see Peggy.” 

I was crying in Patty’s chiffons and 
Patty just loving me, when suddenly she 
said, dolefully, “An’ me needin’ a sister 
that bad you'd think she’d marry him for 
ine own sake, poor man!” 

“Patty, if you’d been a man you'd 
have been a peddler—or a lawyer.” 

“Peggy, isn’t he A DEAR?” 

“Peggy, do you realize that I—/— 
helped bring him up? Me, myself? 
Haven't | had the horrors fending off 
maids? And widows of sorts: the genu- 
ine, the occasional, and the thirty-three 
degree? Then when I learn the ver, 
apple of his eye (one eye, Peggy; /’m 
the other) is a girl I also helped bring 
up—Peggy, you know I did—wasn’t I 
always two years older than you, the 
whole four years at college? When, T 
say, I find him rejected by a girl T helped 
bring up, it’s discouraging.” 

Patty wept a tear now and then. Patiy 
turned to the gentleman I had not seen 
before, at the door. “Well, boy, let’s go 
home. Peggy says she won't!” 

“T did not!” [ cried hotly. 
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Patty stared. Patty san from the 
room, Some one tip-tilted my chin in 
the palm of his hand. 

Then I looked up. 

Then | looked down; it was easier. 

And I said: “I don’t choose Patty 
O’Neill to be rejecting my suitors.” 

“Then you did mean it, Peggy? 

“Oh, no, please.” (Where had I heard 
that before?) 

And then—well, and then! 

And after awhile he went away. 

And I sat in the dusk; and dreamed. 
And listened to the flames on the hearth. 
The sighings of them and the singings 
of them and the rosy laughings of them. 
And the trees crooned, out where the 
night was coming in. And the lamp- 
lighter’s lamp laced the dusk with silver 
lacings and on the walls the wind-blown 
shuttle of the night spun in and out the 
black arras of the trees and the black 
weavery on the walls was like musics. 

And thru the dusk came a presence 

ineffable and my beautiful mother’s lark- 
spur eyes shone upon me . . . and | 
knew I had seen her in the ethe- 
real trailings of the dusk and the sigh- 
ing and the singing of the flames. 
Patty was very stately, those divine days. 
Lovely, with a new charm. And her 
cousin complained that she seemed to 
consider me as belonging to herself. 

“But, of course,” would say Patty; 
“you know I did all your lovemaking 
for you,” would say Patty. 

And Patty’s cousin would laugh. 

And “Lover—lover—lover” his eyes 
would tell mine and never a word would 
Patty hear. Just as he love-made before 
and I heard and not a word would Patty 
hear. 

Sometimes we'd slip off into Patty's 
room and with curls curled and braids 
braided, be just two college girls. Ana 
talk. 

And one evening I asked her right 
out: 


“Patty, you were so anxious to have’ 


me married 
self as well?” 





why not marry your own 


“Patty,” I asked her, “are you in love 


and never a word of it at all to me?” I[ 
asked her. 
Patty sat on the floor and laughed. 


“Peggy, you blessed scrap of a dear,” 
she sobbed, for now her head was in my 
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lap and the tears wet on her face like a 
summer's rain. “I’m in love with you, 
Peggy,” she sobbed. 

Now I wondered what Patty O’Neill 
had encountered in all this world that 
could hurt her! I could not think of any 
one being able to hurt Patty! To look 
into the gray eyes of her and endure 
thought of dimming the sweetness of 
them and dulling the shining and the 
—_ laughters of them. 

I said, “Patty, could you possibly have 
fallen in love with a king or so, in the 
effete old world?” 

Patty’s sobs strangled in a giggle of 
utter inconsequence. 

“T have,” she said; “Oh, I have,” she 
said. “But there were ‘objections.’ ” 

| sniffed. “Much you'd heed ‘objec- 
tions,” I said severely. 

“W-e-l-l,” drawled Patty, “kings are 
kings.” 

“Tell me immediately,” I commanded. 
“If really proper young men, you may 
have ’em.” 

Patty looked wicked. 

“He was a dear boy. He said he had 
always intended marrying an American 
girl. A tall, lovely, gray-eyed, black- 
haired, sweet American girl. /’m tall. 
And lovely. And gray in both eyes and 
black-haired. And sweet,” said Patty. 
“So I considered it a proposal. And I 
told him if I couldn’t find an American 
man with similar intentions, I’d consider 
it some more,” said Patty. 

“And are you—considering?” I said, 
in my most inviting voice. 

“Peggy, you're inquisitive.” 

“T am,” I said. 

“And impertinent to your elders.” 

“T am,” I said. 

“1—I—found—the—A merican,” whis- 
pered Patty, all her fun drowning in an- 
other tear flood. 

So I gathered her head to my’ bosom 
and loved her and petted her and she 
told me all about him. 

And Patty—Patty—was in love. Old- 
fashioned sweet loverly love. 

She met him in Ziirich where he was 
spending his last dollars in a post-gradu- 
ate pursuit after some more capital let- 
ters to write after his name. Men have 
a queer craze for those letters; like a 
child’s charmstring—always a _ button 
more wanted. And he was coming back 
with his string of buttons, later, to be- 
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gin a e€areer. 
Desperately. 

“But,” sobbed my poor Patty, “he did 
not say a word of love. And I knew he 
was too proud to ever ask me to marry 
him. Me, with my money! So I just 
made up my mind he should tell me he 
|-l-loved m-me,” sobbed Patty, “any- 
way.” 

“Did he?” I whispered, 

“He did,” said Patty. 

“Of course,” said I, “I’d never dream 
of asking what he said, Patty; but I’m 
dying to know!” 

“He said,” said Patty, “he said, ‘Pat- 
ty, I adore you! If you were a wash- 
erwoman I’d make you love me!” 

“What did you say?” 

“T said ‘me great-grandmother was,’ ” 
said Patty. Patty laughed. “Now, 
wasn't that a clever hint to a man that I 
was willing to be ‘made’ love him?” 

“He said he loved me, Peggy—‘I 
can’t half do half my work,’ he said. 
‘Could I love him—some day—if he 
brought me fame—and fortune?’ And 
I said, ‘No.’ I said if a man could not 
give me the dear young years of his 
working for fame I’d not be caring for 
the tired-out years of his fortune.’ ” 

“And?” | said. 

“And next day he was away. And a 
letter only has ever come; Peggy, Peg- 
gy! just a heartbreak of a one line: ‘/’m 
coming, Patty—wait for me.” 

“And?” T said. 


And they fell in love. 


“I wait,” said Patty, softly—“/ wait.” 

Patty took to singing again. After 
our talk. It helps so much to put two 
hearts to carrying weight; and I knew 
Patty would find it easier, after she told 
me. A heartache shut-up is hardest of 
all and a heartache shared to a friend’s 
heart gathers heartsease. 

I think it must have been nearly a 
year later. I strung my months. like 
jewels; so precious they were; and all 
my rains fell through the rainbow’s 
transfiguration and I wondered how a 
heart could hold so utter sweetness of 
the joy of being a woman. So, though 
I knew Patty’s days were month-long 
my months seemed but a sunrise to a 
sun’s setting. But about a year, it was. 
Patty called me up, and said “Come 
over right away, Peggy,” and not an- 
other word. So I went over in a hurry. 

[ believe the room would have shone 
with the lights out, so shone Patty’s face. 

He had come. Unannounced. To 
just tell her he loved her. And did she 
love him—and would she please marry 
him tomorrow. And “yes,” said Patty, 
“T love you.” And “No,” said Patty, 
“not tomorrow—day after tomorrow.” 

I curtsied to the gentleman. He 
bowed low over my hand. 

And I looked at my lovely Patty 
O'Neill. . The dear sweetness of her. 

“Kings are kings,” I quoted. 

“Kings are,” said Patty. 


WASHINGTON, I). C. 


Contrasts at Home and Abroad 


BY A NEGRO CLERGYMAN 


HAT a good thing it is for us 
Americans to travel! If we 
are white we must come back 

more thoughtful and humble; if black, 
more hopeful and contented. The white 
American finds that despite the fact that 
most men abroad are colored there 
is no color line whatever, and yet so- 
ciety holds together. The black man 
finds that America is the best country 
in the world for him to make a dollar 
in and that across the ocean is the best 
place to spend it; for there the dollar 


accompanied by culture and character 
opens the doors arbitrarily shut to him 
in his own land. 

A Southern white clergyman, return- 
ing from abroad, frankly told his peo- 
ple that they were wrong on the race 
question, and it was only in America that 
discount was placed on color, and that 
they of the South were in opposition to 
the demands of Christian principle on 
the race question. A sojourn abroad 
spent in various lands confirms in my 
mind this clergyman’s convictions, and it 
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has led me to contrast experiences 
abroad with those of my native land. 

With little difficulty my people se- 
cured the money for the expense of my 
trip, but it was with no little difficulty 
I secured my passage. First, I wrote to 
a New York company and immediately 
there came back not only quantities of 
literature, but an autograph letter from 
the manager offering me a certain state- 
room by number and also an offer of 
fifty dollars for a lecture on board. So 
eager was he to close the bargain that 
I was requested to wire my acceptance 
and send the earnest money later. See- 
ing a color line clause in his literature 
and desiring to be perfectly frank, I in- 
formed him of my racial identity, and 
at once back came a letter withdrawing 
his former generous offer because my 
skin was the color of his hair—brown! 

Disgusted with New York I tried 
Boston, the cradle of abolition. In re- 
sponse to my application with references 
there came back a beautifully typewrit- 
ten letter from Beacon Hill. The tone 
was extremely cordial, and I was most 
assured that I was most heartily wel- 
comed to all the favors of this company, 
especially as I was a Yale man. Nego- 
tiations proceeded almost to the busi- 
ness point. As it happened I needed to 
be in Boston, and was urged to call so 
as to complete arrangements. I felt de- 
lighted over being rescued by Boston 
from the narrowness of New York. I 
was congratulating our country and my 
people that they had a Boston. Finally 
| called, but it was after some embar- 
rassing experiences that I was able to 
convince the manager that I was he to 
whom he had written such whole-souled 
letters. Then it was that I learned the 
truth of that German proverb—‘No rule 
without its exception”—for the manager 
hegan to explain and explain. Of 
course, he himself had no objections, but 
they were expecting some clergymen 
from the South to join the party; and 
soon. The upshot of it was that a Bos- 
ton company in sight of the Shaw monu- 
ment would not take a black man to the 
Holy Land unless every other man in 
the party would say he had no objec- 
tions. 

Unwilling to further dicker with such 
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a company I turned from Boston.to dear 
old New York. But profiting by my 
former experiences I witheld any men- 
tion of my racial variety and made my 
application on the basis of my Ameri- 
canism. It worked like a charm until 
the day of my departure. No little con- 
fusion of face was caused on the day I 
was to sail when I presented myself in 
person ‘at the Broadway office. But it 
mattered not; for I had my tickets cov- 
ering my whole trip in my pocket, and 
I did not propose at that late date to 
give them up. Of course there was 
nothing to do but go ahead. What 
would occur on shipboard I knew not, 
but with a stout heart I went ahead. To 
my pleasant surprise a most cordial wel- 
come awaited me on the big cruiser, and 
as the sky line of New York receded the 
color line faded with it. For in all my 
sojourn in many lands I have looked 
hard but in vain for the color line. The 
only shadow of it I have seen was that 
cast by some unreconstructed American 
whom I happened to meet. But shadows 
are harmless, and I could smile at them. 

Let me here record that the tourist 
companies who draw the color line in the 
supposed interest of the Southern whites 
are doing them an injustice. I met a 
number of Southern white people in 
various countries, arid they always met 
me with the utmost cordiality. 1 recall 
the case of a Southern white clergyman 
whom I met in Rome. He and I became 
most friendly for the short time we were 
together, and we both parted with re- 
grets that we could not see each other 
more and talk over the Southern situa- 
tion. This turned out to be the very man 
in whose interest I was barred by the 
Boston company! On the other hand, 
there was a cranky white woman of un- 
certain age from New York State who 
appeared a bit grieved at my presence on 
the same ship. As fate would have it 
we met without either of us planning it 
scores of times covering a distance of 
some nine thousand miles, sometimes in 
the same palace, sometimes at the same 
hotel, sometimes at the same table, the 
last time in the same meeting where 
Eastern students gave me a rousing ova- 
tion! In Athens I was struck by the 
fact that the party of the New York 
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company which refused me held a reli- 
gious service on Mars Hill, where Paul 
proclaimed the fatherhood of God and 


.the brotherhood of man, and closed it 


just a few minutes before I arrived at 
that historic spot. 

Sut to the contrasts! I was not long 
abroad before | discovered the fact that 
it was not only no drawback to be col- 
ored, but a great advantage. The col- 
ored tourist is the most striking man in 
any party. He is singled out for the 
best attention; every one is trying ‘to do 
something for him. If it is at a hotel he 
is given the best rooms and locations; if 
it is a public assembly the audience 
clamors to hear from him and do him 
honor. I recall two instances of this last. 
One was-in Syria. I was introduced to 
an audience of Syrian students, and was 
given a most interested and enthusiastic 
hearing. I was invited to speak again, 
and the hall could not contain the stu- 
dents who clamored for admission. 
After my second address they urged 
their chaplain to. invite me to fill the 
college pulpit on Sunday, but I had to 
go on. The other instance was that in 
London. I attended a men’s megting at 
Whitefield’s Chapel. To my surprise I 
was called on for an address. I did the 
best I could, and when I had finished 
those thousand Englishmen arose and 
cheered again and again. I was glad for 
my people. | could not help but contrast 
this with the fact that had I been in cer- 
tain parts of my own land T would have 
been given a seat in the gallery, if at all. 

Time and time again as weary and 
tired from travel I have entered the door 
of a hostelry while in Cairo or ‘Rome or 
Jerusalem or Paris or London or Berlin, 
and received a cordial welcome from the 
hand of the proprietor, I have been led 
to contrast that with experiences .at 
home, when I have heard the lying word, 
“No room,” 

[ recall an instance in which T sat in 
an audience in the South to hear Bryan 
speak. I was tantalized by those sitting 
around, and, indeed. the young white 
fellows talked about putting me out, but 
other counsels prevailed. It was under 
the auspices of the local Y. M.C. A. I 
could not help but contrast this with the 
cordiality with which I was treated by 


the crowd of Englishmen wedged into 
Trafalgar Square to witness the corona- 
tion pageant. In my own Southland, if 
a Governor of a State should eat at the 
same table with me it would upset his 
political future. In Tiberias I ate at the 
same table with the Turkish vali (gov- 
ernor), and no one thought anything of 
it. In Cairo | saw a South Carolinian 
white man teaching boys of all colors 
together, and he was honored at home 
for it. Should he do that in his own 
State he would be tarred and feathered. 

We Christians look down on the Mo- 
hammedans, and yet the followers of 
Mahomet have done some things we 
have not yet attained unto. They suc- 
cessfully control the drink traffic, and 
with millions of people of all colors there 
is absolutely no color line in the Moham- 
medan realm. Black and white, yellow 
and brown, are all equal in the Moham- 
medan mosque, school, home and state. 
In the Selamlik at Constantinople I saw 
a jet black man among the imperial 
guards to his Majesty, the Sultan. 

Cairo is one of the most cosmopolitan 
cities in all the world. One meets all 
sorts of contrasts in its streets, from the 
dromedary to the automobile, from the 
blackest Sudanese to the whitest Euro- 
pean—and yet there is no color line in 
Cairo. To see black men as conductors 
on street cars, motormen, business men, 
office-holders, and the like, violently con- 
trasts with American experience. One 
is forced to the conclusion that the color 
line is not only a distinctively American 
practice, but wholly unnecessary and es- 
sentially vicious. 

On Southern railways negro pas- 
sengers in Pullman cars are not expect- 
ed to respond until all the white folks 
have satisfied their palates. On my re- 
cent journey from London to Liverpool 
I could but note this contrast as I re- 
sponded to the call for luncheon together 
with other passengers. But when a 
Yankee started to sit opposite me and 
recognizing imy complexion quickly 
changed to another table, I began to re- 
alize that I was headed toward my own, 
my native land. 

But notwithstanding her color line, 
her narrowness, her oppression of my 
people, with all her faults I love my 
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country still. [Everywhere I went I was 
proud to say I was an American. I 
come home with a renewd feeling to 
work to make our country worthy of 
that high reverence with which she is 
everywhere regarded. 

But I was ashamed to tell the people 
abroad how our country treated my peo- 


ple. And I never did! I love my coun- 
try too well to speak of her fau'ts abroad. 
[ am American to the core, and of all 
the flags unfurled in all the world, I be- 
lieve the stars and stripes the most glori- 
ous. Under this glorious ensign we shall 
yet beat the color line to a frazzle, even 
if it takes a whole century. 


The Chinese Republic 


BY DR. SUN YAT-SEN 


{At our request, the Rev. Dr. Gilbert Reid, the distinguished independent missionary, 
visited Dr. Sun in behalf of Tue INpeEpeNpeNT. The remainder of this introductory note is 
from Dr. Reid. He says: 

“The character of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, first President of the Provisional Republic of China, 
and his work in bringing about a revolutioa against the Manchu Dynasty are fairly well 
known by the general public in Europe and America, as well as in China. His views con- 
cerning the Chinese Republic, and his attitude towards questions of the day in bringing about 
the development of China, and winning for her a place of equality among the nations of the 
world, are only slightly known, and anything that can be done to secure an expression of 
opinion from Dr. Sun on these matters will, I am sure, be welcomed by intelligent observers 
of conditions in the Far East, and especially by those who believe that a republic is the 
best form of government for all countries. 

“For a long time I have had great admiration for Dr. Sun, and this in spite of the fact 
that personally I am opposed to all bloody revolutions, and am in favor of agitation thru the 
application of truth, argument and reason. My admiration for this great revolutionist his 
been due to the faet that he has been straightforward, persistent, courageous and consistent, 
taking no position under the Manchu government whilst seeking its overthrow. His pur- 
poses have been known for years to the government authorities, and in the face of danger 
he has held on his course without wavering or fear. The sudden revolution reached a suc- 
cessful conclusion largely thru the plans which have been well laid by this young man from the 
Canton province. His conciliatory spirit and his magnanimity in securing the abdication of 
the throne and the end of the Manchu Dynasty have placed him high above his fellows ia 











the esteem of his countrymen and of foreign residents in China. 

“During a visit of Dr. Sun to Shanghai, I took the opportunity of asking him to express 
his views for Tue INDEPENDENT concerning the Republic, and concerning the present political 
situation. He received me courteously, but disclaimed any right to speak authoritatively on 
these matters.” The‘following is a record of the interview.—Epiror.] 


IT present [ am more interested 
A in the social regeneration of my 
country than | am in the ques- 

tions of party and politics. Having fin- 
ished the task of bringing about a 
political revolution, I am now devoting 
my thought and energies to the recon- 
struction of the country in its social, in- 
dustrial and commercial conditions. | 
have seen enough of the discord between 
capital and labor in Western countries, 
and the misery that besets the multi- 
tudes of the poor, that I am desirous 
of forestalling such conditions in China. 
With industrial development there will 
come in an increase of manufacturing, 
and with this change of conditions 
there is a danger of widely separating 
the werking classes and those who 


possess the capital. | wish to see 
the masses of the people improved in 
their conditions rather than to help a 
few to add power to themselves until 
they become financial autocrats. China 
thus far has had a large middle class, 
and we have been freé from many of the 
social defects of prosperous nations in 
Kurope and America. There is need to- 
day of developing our own great re- 
sources, of bringing in new ideas to the 
predominant farming classes of the 
country, and of establishing new indus- 
tries which will help to keep in circula- 
tion our growing capital, and so be ready 
to give prompt relief to the unfortunate 
in times of flood and other: calamities. 
These are the questions which now en- 
gage my attention, and I am hopeful that 
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something may be accomplished for the 
good of our people. 

I am asked if I have any objection to 
stating my: opinion as to whether a re- 
publican form of government is really 
suited to the Chinese people? 

It has been a part of my plan, not 
merely to bring about the overthrow of 
the Manchus, but to bring about the 
establishment of a republican form of 
government. Democratic ideas have al- 
ways prevailed in China, and there is no 
reason why they should be handicapped 
by a monarchical form of government. 
The Chinese are not only peace-loving 
and orderly, but they are imbued with 
the idea of choosing their own repre- 
sentatives in managing their affairs. All 
that is néeded is to carry out this idea 
and to meet this wish by having repre- 
sentatives at the national capital and in 
the provinces who represent the people, 
and, being chosen by the people, will 
work for the best interests of the people. 
The difficulties which we are now meet- 
ing in constructing a republican form of 
government which is best adapted to the 
wide area of our country and to our vast 
population are unavoidable, but I am 
sure no other form of government will 
again be established in China. The Re- 
public of China is here to stay. 

In reply to the question whether a 
party government is an essential part of 
the Republic, I would say that in China 
as in all other countries, whether the 
government is republican or monarchical, 
parties always exist, and the direction of 
the government changes from one party 
to another. China, too, has already be- 
gun to have her parties. In fact, there 
are too many parties and societies, and 
it would be better if they could combine 
into two or three strong parties. The 
definite policy of each party will be de- 
termined as the years go by. 

In view of the danger in having 
parties during the present Provisional 
Government, and the fear that persons 
will be more zealous for their parties than 
for the Republic, and so weaken the 
efforts at establishing a republican form 
of government, my Own wish is that all 
parties should concentrate their - efforts 
On thoroly organizing the new govern- 
ment and securing recognition from 
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other governments. After the Pro- 
visional Government has ceased, and the 
first president of the republic has been 
chosen, it will then be safe to organize 
into parties. I am in favor of having 
the executive officers responsible to the 
national assembly, as in nearly all the 
European countries. Under this system 
place must be given to parties, and 
party rivalry is unavoidable. Just now 
I recognize that we should all ignore our 
differences and help to unite all parts of 
the country. Since I retired in favor of 
Yuan Shih-kai as President of the Re- 
public, I have done all in my power to 
support him and to recommend unanimi- 
ty of action. I know the danger that 
would come to the country from discord, 
and so far as I have any influence I will 
use it for the unification of the country, 
the welfare of the people and develop- 
ment of our resources. 


[Ex-President Sun Yat-sen gave expression 
to these views with some reserve, as he did not 
care to appear in print at the present time. 
Hlis views are therefore all the more of value. 

These views are significant, as being uttered 
at a time when party rivalries in Peking had 
caused the rejection of the Cabinet list pro- 
posed by the Premier, Lu Cheng Hsiang. The 
radical element seemed bent on the ruin of the 
very republic which they had fought to estab- 
lish. One hope in the midst of the political 
confusion is found in the moderating influence 
of ex-President Sun. His self-effacement de- 
serves the praise of men. Being the leading 
spirit in the revolution, his wishes are respect- 
ed by all the revolutionists, who now form the 
party called “Tung Meng,” or Union League. 
Their obstruction to the government action of 
Yuan Shih-kai and his Premier, will be pre- 
vented from working disaster, because Sun 
Yat-sen is at hand to decide the determining 
move. As an illustration, during our brief 
conversation, he suggested General Li Yuan 
Hung, Vice-President of the Provisional Re- 
public and Military Governor at Hankow, as 
the best man for Premier and to forn: a Cab- 
inet. And yet General Li is the head of an- 
other party from that of Dr. Sun and his 
friends. Personally | would recommend Dr. 
Sun himself as Premier, at least if General 
Li is unavailable 

For the next few months all attention will 
be concentrated on bringing to an end the 
Provisional Government, and on electing the 
first real Parliament, and the first President. 
In this time of opportunity for personal am- 
bition, Dr. Sun maintains his modest character, 
and by moderate but none the less effective 
methods, helps forward his country to the at- 
tainment of republican ideas, contented to re- 
main a private citizen —Gi_pert Rewp.] 

SHANCHAI, CHINA, 

















The Congressman’s Secretary 


. BY W. J. GHENT 


[As secretary to Mr. Berger, the first Socialist Congressman, for the first fifteen months 
of his term, Mr. Ghent was brought into close contact with a number of secretaries and Rep- 
resentatives and can speak with full knowledge of his subject. Mr. Ghent has been a fre- 
quent contributor to Tue Inpepenvent and is the author of “Our Benevolent Feudalism” 


and “‘Mass and Class.’’—Eprror.] 


public official whose salary is paid 

by Uncle Sam, but whose appoint- 
ment and tenure of office depend solely 
upon the Member of Congress for whom 
he works. No civil service rules affect 
him, and neither Senate nor House con- 
firms or rejects his appointment. He 
is a Treasury-paid personal employee. 

He is supposed to draw $1,500 a year. 
There is no doubt that this amount of 
salary is always drawn. None of it is 
ever permitted to lie in the vaults of the 
Treasury. It goes, however, direct to 
the Representative or Senator, and in 
the majority of cases there is no telling 
what happens to it afterward. In the 
first place, there are not as many secre- 
taries as the innocent public imagines. 
During the last winter, when an attempt 
was made to form a secretaries’ club, 
the House Office Building was thoroly 
searched for bona fide secretaries. The 
statement was made at the time that only 
185 could be found. The figures seem 
incredibly small, and, indeed, estimates 
of the number, running all the way from 
200 to 250, have since been given. But 
as there are 394 members of the House, 
even the topmost estimate shows a 
rather startling discrepancy. Of course 
some of the Representatives may have 
had their secretaries temporarily sta- 
tioned at home on political service. A 
few secretaries may have been ill at 
home. But making all allowances, there 
is plenty of evidence that a good many 
Congressmen pocket Uncle Sam’s $1,500 
and say nothing about it. 

Sometimes the statesman pockets only 
part of it. Either he has a secretary 
whom he pays less than the statutory 
wage, or else he dispenses with a secre- 
tary and merely employs a girl or young 
man as stenographer and _ typewriter. 
When the people back home hear of an 
instance of this kind they sometimes take 
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it upon themselves to retire the states- 
man. Such an instance occurred in the 
election of 1910, when it was discovered 
that a certain Pennsylvania Representa- 
tive had compelled his secretary, a young 
woman, to divide her salary with his 
spendthrift and indolent son. The mat- 
ter was made a campaign issue, and he 
was defeated for reélection. It is pleas- 
ant to record that the new Congressman 
promptly reappointed the young woman 
at full salary. ; 

Attempts have been made at various 
times to get the names of secretaries on 
the pay-roll of the Sergeant-at-Arms, so 
that they could be paid direct and in full, 
but these attempts have always been re- 
sisted. The statesmen evidently want 
the disposition of this money themselves. 
There are enough of them who feel that 
they are entitled to it, or to at least to 
a part of it, to prevent any change in the 
present manner of payment. 

Other secretaries—tho not many, I 
am told—receive higher salaries than 
the statutory amount. The increase must 
come. of course, from the private means 
of the Congressman. I have heard of 
a secretary receiving as much as $3,500 
a year and of another receiving the en- 
tire Congressional salary of his well-to- 
do employer. It frequently happens that 
a secretary is of invaluable service to 
his Congressman. Often he has more 
education, more information, more sys- 
tem in handling things, a better memory, 
a larger capacity for work and a greater 
facility of expression. Such a secretary 
will handle all his employer’s corre- 
spondence, gather the necessary data and 
write his employer’s speeches, public 
statements and interviews, and even ad- 
vise him how to vote, leaving to the other 
member of the team the comparatively 
easy job of “bluffing” the country and 
his constituents into the belief that he 
is a great and a busy man, A secretary 
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of this sort ought to receive a consider- 
able part of his employer’s salary. That, 
as a matter of fact, he generally receives 
only $1,500, while the Congressman re- 
ceives $7,500, with mileage and station- 
ery allowances and the franking priv- 
ilege in addition, seems a bit unfair. But 
that is the way recompense is arranged 
in this capitalist world. 

Congressmen are supposed to be 
rather prodigal fellows—and perhaps 
most of them are. The fact that there 
is frequently no money for a secretary 
may be generally due to extravagant 
personal expenditures, but often it is due 
to an extreme degree of thrift. Amos J. 
Cummings used to tell the story of a fel- 
low Representative who sat tight in his 
seat for two years, never spoke a word, 
never wrote a letter and never spent a 
cent that he could save, and who retired 
at the end of his term with most of his 
salary. A more recent instance concerns 
a business man who had not been par- 
ticularly successful in a material way. 
Some eccentric turn of fortune elected 
him to Congress. He did not expect a 
reelection, and he therefore resolved to 
make the best of his two years’ incum- 
bency. He purchased and had brought 
to his office a folding cot, which he could 
conveniently hide away in his cabinet 
(couches, for obvious reasons, are not 
permitted in the House Office Building), 
and he had a bottle of milk delivered 
daily. From time to time he brought in 
cheese and crackers, and on special oc- 
casions a sandwich. Here he lived and 
slept and dined and saved money. His 
living expenses came within his surplus 
of mileage allowance and his stationery 
allowance, and he was therefore enabled 
to save not only his salary, but his allow- 
ance for clerk hire. With no receipts 
from any other source than the Govern- 
ment, he was enabled to retire at the end 
of two years some $18,000 wealthier 
than when he came in. In his scheme 
of things there was no room for a sec- 
retary. 

As there are all kinds of Congress- 
men, so there are all kinds of secretaries. 
There is the young man or young wo- 
man who is little else than a good ste- 
nographer and typewriter and who does 
his or her work only under the dicta- 
tion and direction of the Congressman. 


There are many of the more capable 
sort who handle a good deal of the of- 
fice work without consulting their em- 
ployers. Among these are the so-called 
professional secretaries, who have been 
in Washington for years, who have 
worked for different Congressmen and 
who know thoroly the routine duties of 
the job. There are the specialists also, 
who have devoted their time to a par- 
ticular question, such as patents, pen- 
sions, appropriations or the tariff, altho 
these men are more likely to be found 
in committee clerkships than in secre- 
tarial positions. There are also the sec- 
retaries who are valuable in_ political 
work, who know conditions in their em- 
ployers’ districts, who are experts in 
keeping up and repairing political fences, 
but are of little use in other respects. 
Finally there are a few who combine all 
or most of the qualifications for an ex- 
pert secretary and who sometimes draw 
salaries fairly commensurate with their 
abilities. 

The efficient secretary has no time for 
play. The amount of work done in a 
busy office in the big white building far 
exceeds anything the average man imag- 
ines. The Senate and the House may 
filibuster and waste time in their ses- 
sions, but all the while, back in the of- 
fices, a ‘steady grind of work goes on. 
There is a flood of letters to attend to, 
petitions and memorials that must be 
considered, complaints of a thousand 
kinds that must be investigated, files that 
must be kept, facts and figures that must 
be searched for, and bills and resolutions 
that must be drafted. Pension claims 
alone in some offices require the entire 
time of a secretary or clerk. There are 
always cases arising which necessitate 
letters or visits to the departments. To 
satisfy the demand of constituents for 
public documents often keeps an em- 
ployee busy, and it is no slight task at 
times to find or obtain the particular 
publication wanted, Nearly every Con- 
gressman who takes part in the debates 
has at least some of his speeches sepa- 
rately printed, and the distribution of 
these oratorical efforts is anything but a 
light task. The distribution of seeds 
and of Farmer’s Bulletins also means 
much work. Often an office will be 
filled for a week or more at a time with 
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girls addressing letters, documents and 
packages, 

The innocent public is unaware of how 
much of this work is done’by or under 
the direction of the secretary and how 
little by the Congressman. If the Con- 
gressman is afflicted with incompetence 
or laziness or egotism or with that vain- 
glory which prompts him to attempt to 
shine in all the parliamentary debates, 
all this work falls on the secretary. If 
the statesman is incompetent, he does not 
know what to do with the tasks in front 
of him; if he is lazy, he of course avoids 
all the routine labors of his office; if his 
egotism is of a particular type, he con- 
siders this work beneath him and fit only 
for an employee; while if, in his desire 
to preen his oratorical feathers constant- 
ly, he gives his time to the debates, he 
has of course little time left for his of- 
fice. 

It thus happens that the efficient sec- 
retary is often, except for “floor work” 
in the House or the Senate, much more 
the Congressman than the individual 
elected. He handles all the mail, reads 
it, studies it out and replies to it. He 
digs up the data and drafts the bills and 
resolutions to be introduced. Not infre- 
quently he writes his employer’s 
speeches, tho the existence in the city of 
several bureaus for furnishing Congress- 
men with ready-made oratory at. mod- 
erate cost enables the considerate em- 
ployer to relieve his secretary of this 
task. He takes up cases with the depart- 
ments, he searches high and low for 
documents for the many importunate 
correspondents, and he studies the vari- 
ous bills introduced and reports present- 
ed so that he may serve both as infor- 
mation bureau and as counsel to his em- 
ployer. 

Of course all that he does is done in 
the name of his Congressman. His first 
and last lesson is self-effacement. He 
has no name. When he visits a depart- 
ment he is merely “Mr. Blank’s ‘secre- 
tary.” When he dictates a letter he does 
so in the first person, but the signature 
which he places upon it is either his own 
imitation of his employer’s autograph or 
else a rubber-stamp copy of the original. 
Of the many hundreds of thousands of 
humble folk thruout the country who 
proudly carry about with them letters 
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bearing their Congressman’s signature, 
very few of them ever so much as sus- 
pect that neither the letter nor the origi- 
nal which drew the reply was ever seen 
or heard of by the statesman himself. 

A Congressman must of course pose 
to his constituents and to the world as 
a great man and a devoted public ser- 
vant. He must make each constituent 
believe that he has that individual’s per- 
sonal interests and wishes at heart. His 
continuance in office depends largely 
upon the success with which he can 
maintain this illusion. He must, there- 
fore, pretend that everything done by or 
thru his office is his own personal and 
unassisted performance. Once in a 
while a candid statesman will, in an im- 
personal way, make some modification 
of this pose. On the floor of the House, 
a year or so ago, a Representative spoke 
of the secretaries generally as unac- 
knowledged legislators who should be 
officially designated as Assistant Con- 
gressmen and who should be paid ap- 
proximately a Congressman’s salary. 
Perhaps three or four members of the 
House have the honor and the good faith 
to make this acknowledgment of assist- 
ance in a more personal way by printing 
on their letter-heads the names of their 
secretaries. I have seen two such letter- 
heads. But the impersonal acknowledg- 
ment mentioned above is usually unmiti- 
gated buncombe, for it is used in no way 
to qualify the individual Congressman’s 
pretensions to the credit for all the work 
of his office. The same Congressman 
who will make such a general acknowl- 
edgment on the floor of the House will, 
in his individual case, practice all the 
possible devices to impose upon his cred- 
ulous constituents a belief in his all-suf- 
ficiency and omniscience. 

Few Congressmen, it may be said, are 
heroes to their secretaries. There are, 
of course, cases of sincere attachment 
between employer and employed, where 
admiration and respect on the one hand 
are met on the other hand by a grateful 
recognition of invaluable assistance. 
These cases are, however, exceptions. 
The close view which the secretary has 
of his employer often breeds disrespect, 
if not contempt. It is one of the para- 
doxes of defffécracy that the qualities 
which usually make for political success 
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are not the qualities which make for po- 
litical efficiency. The person who can 
persuade the people to elect him is often 
about the least fitted man in the district 
to perform a Representative’s duties. 
Self-assertion, self-laudation, the power 
to impose upon a credulous public, to 
harmonize antagonisms and to placate 
disgruntlement are practises and quali- 
ties which win victories at the polls, but 
add very little to the efficiency of a legis- 
lative body. 

In frequent cases it is just these quali- 
ties in his employer with which the sec- 
retary must come in constant contact, 
while the missing qualities he must him- 
self supply. For, -after all, tho self-ad- 
vertising may win an election, it must be 
complemented by some degree of ser- 
vice—and in such cases it is the secre- 
tary who must do the work. But how- 
ever excellent the character, or great the 
amount, of this work, he must see it ap- 
propriated by another without credit to 
himself. He must often dwell in the 
constant atmosphere of bluster and 
swagger of the statesman who employs 
him. He must hear boasts about “my 
bill” and “my speech” and “what J did” 
and ‘what J am going to do,” by one 
who does little else than boast and swag- 
ger. In other cases there is less bluster, 
but a self-complacency, which tho less 
assertive, is all the more assured. In 
no case is there candid and public ac- 
knowledgment of the value of the secre- 
tary’s services. The efficient secretary 
must therefore not only bear daily wit- 
ness to the appropriation of his work by 
his employer, but he must also, if he be 
faithful, play a part in the game and 
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contribute to the pretense. That gen- 
erally he finds the work interesting and 
even fascinating may be truce, but it is 
also true that every instinct of manhood 
in him rebels against the false position 
in which he finds himself. When, there 
fore, you find yourself in the presence 
of a tired and disillusioned secretary, 
and in a confiding moment he whispers 
to you, “My boss is not only a jackass 
but a faker,” be assured that he speaks 
from a full heart, a profound experience 
and a love of truthful utterance. 

May not the secretary himself some 
times overrate his own performance and 
depreciate that of his employer? Very 
likely. But at least he cannot voice his 
opinions aloud. In no office is there 
room for more than one pretender to 
omniscience, infallibility and tireless in- 
dustry. There are, of course, plenty of 
secretaries of very moderate abilities. 
There are quite as many Congressmen 
of like grade. But the Congressman 
who cares for his job is usually shrewd 
enough to employ an assistant who can 
make up for his own deficiencies. With- 
out this assistance he would often make 
of himself a most sorry spectacle. In 
the general run of things, therefore, the 
secretary’s estimate is more likely to 
prove correct than the Congressman’s. 

Under Socialism, a state of society 
wherein we expect to see a reversal of 
much of what now prevails, we would 
rightly expect to find many of the pres- 
ent secretaries in Congressmen’s places. 
We would not expect, however, to find 
many of the present Congressmen in sec- 
retaries’ places. Few of them could fill 
the bill. 


WasuinecTon, D. C. 
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The Mechanistic Conception of 
Life 

Tue presidential address of Professor 
Schafer before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science last 
week has drawn public attention again to 
the question of whether the phenomena 
of life can be explained by physical and 
chemical laws. The view that such an 
explanation is adequate has been most 
ably advocated in this country by Pro- 
fessor Jacques Loeb, and the general 
reader will find his latest volume, The 
Mechanistic Conception of Life,* very 
useful in understanding both the theory 
and the experimental evidence which 
tends to support it. For Professor Loeb, 
unlike many mechanists, does not waste 
his time in fiery denunciation of meta- 
physicians and vitalists or in @ priori 
argument that life must sometime have 
originated from inert matter or in vague 
suggestions as to how it might possibly 
have originated. Instead of this easy 
and to some minds attractive occupation 
he devotes himself to the harder but 
more profitable task of proving by ex- 
periment what are the actual causes of 
the behavior of living beings, This work 
he has carried on continuously for many 
years, at first in the University of Chi- 
cago, later in the University of Califor- 
nia, and now in the Roekefeller Institute 
of New York. 

Professor Loeb not only believes in 
abiogenesis as an occurrence in the past, 
but sees no reason to think that the art1- 
ficial production of living matter is be- 
yond the possibilities of science. In the 
proof of this, as we might put it, he has 
so far got only half-way; that is, he has 
succeeded in dispensing with the male 
cell, but not with the female cell in the 
little marine animals with which he has 
been experimenting. If the eggs of the 
sea urchin are dipt into sea water con- 
taining a trace of butyric acid and then 
into a solution containing free oxygen it 





*Tue MecHANistic CoNCcePTION oF LIFE. 
Essays by Jacques Loeb, M.D., Ph.D., Sc.D. 
The University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 
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develops into a larva just as tho it had 
been fertilized by a spermatozoon. Prick- 
ing the eggs of a frog with a needle will 
cause it to develop into the tadpole stage. 

But he finds it possible to control by 
physical or chemical means not merely 
the processes of reproduction, but also 
the conduct of animals. A host of little 
crustaceans are swimming about in every 
direction in a glass jar. Drop in a little 
soda water and they all turn toward the 
light like magnetic needles toward the 
pole. This heliotropism Dr. Loeb ex- 
plains on the theory that the light acts 
on sensitive substances on one side of the 
animal and so develops an unequal 
amount of muscular activity, which turns 
the animal until the direction of the light 
ray is along its axis of symmetry, when, 
if it moves, it must swim forward to- 
ward the source of light. 

He would explain in a similar way all 
forms of animal behavior, even the high- 
est, and does not hesitate to treat 
psychology and ethics as branches of 
physiological chemistry. On such a point 
as this the reader will prefer the author’s 
own words, so we quote in full the clos- 
ing passages of the address delivered be- 
fore the First International Congress of 
Monists at Hamburg, September 1o, 
1911, and forming the title essay of this 
collection : 

“Our wishes and hopes, disappointments 
and sufferings have their source in instincts 
which are comparable to the light instinct of 
the heliotropic animals. The need of and the 
struggle for food, the sexual instinct with its 
poetry and its chain of consequences, the ma- 
ternal instincts with the felicity and the suffer- 
ing caused by them, the instinct of workman- 
ship, and some other instincts are the roots 
from which our inner life develops. For 
some of these instincts the chemical basis is 
at least sufficiently indicated to arouse the 
hope that their analysis, from the mechanistic 
point of view, is only a question of time. 

“If our existence is based on the play of 
blind forces and only a matter of chance; if 
we ourselves are only chemical mechanisms— 
how can there be an ethics for us? The an- 
swer is, that our instincts are the root of our 
ethics and that the instincts are just as héred- 
itary as is the form of our body. We eat, 
drink and reproduce not because mankind has 
reached an agreement that this is desirable, 
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but because, machine-like, we are compelled 
to do so. We are active, because we are com- 
pelled to be so by processes in our central 
nervous system; and as long as human beings 
are not economic slaves the instinct of suc- 
cessful work or of workmanship determines 
the direction of their action. The mother 
loves and cares for her children, not because 
metaphysicians had the idea that this was de- 
sirable, but because the instinct of taking care 
of the young is inherited just as distinctly as 
the morphological characters of the female 
body. We seek and enjoy the fellowship of 
human beings because hereditary conditions 
compel us to do so. We struggle for justice 
and truth since we are instinctively compelled 
to see our fellow beings happy. Economic, 
social and political conditions or ignorance 
and superstition may warp and inhibit the in- 
herited instincts and thus create a civilization 
with a faulty or lew development of ethics. 
Individual mutants may arise in which one 
or the other desirable instinct is lost, just as 
individual mutants without pigment may arise 
in animals; and the offspring of such mutants 
may, if numerous enough, lower the ethical 
status of a community, Not only is the 
mechanistic conception of life compatible with 
ethics; it seems the only conception of life 
which can lead to an understanding of the 
source of ethics.” 


Romain Rolland 


THe INDEPENDENT has done homage 
to the great talent of M. Romain Rol- 
land, one of the most solid of contempo- 
rary novelists: Evidently he is, too, 
appreciated in his own land, for, just as 
we finish reading a tribute to his work by 
M. Retinger,” we find a little volume of 
pensées piously selected from his “Bee- 
thoven,” “Michael Angelo,” “Tolstoy,” 
“Musiciens d’Autrefois” and ‘Jean- 
Christophe.”* In this one-man anthol- 
ogy the essential quality of M. Rolland 
receives emphasis; his quality as a 
thinker. Brunetiére remarked that the 
character of instruction was one of the 
vital traits of French literature, In 
Germany, adds our anthologist, a 
writer writes for himself; in France, 
that he may be read and understood. 
And Romain Rolland himself has con- 
fessed: “When a Frenchman has ideas, 





‘THE INDEPENDENT, April 13, 1911. 

“Romain Rolland is the first of French writers to 
try to reserve in his novels an equal part for obser- 
vation and psychology and to wish to give to them a 
humanitarian significance, an idea, without, however, 
falling into the thesis novel. He seems to me to have 
admirably succeeded in this.”"—J. H. Retinger: His- 
torie de la Littérature Frangaise du Romantisme a nos 
Jours (Paris: Grasset, 1911, p. 316). 

**Tean-Christophe” is published in two uncommonly 
solid volumes bv Messrs. Henry Holt & Co.; the “Tol- 
stoy’’ and ‘“Michael-Angelo,” too ave accessible in 
English translations (Messrs, E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
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he wishes to impose them on others. 
When he hasn’t any, he wishes to do it, 
just the same.” 

This is a wittier saying than most of 
those culled from the various writings 
of the author, chiefly from the massive 
volumes of “Jean-Christophe,” and pub- 
lished in a book so small that it fits pil- 
low or pocket. Rolland is, as an 
author of precepts, no equal of Senan- 
cour, Joubert, Amiel or Anatole France 
—even tho his thought may be found 
much less relaxing. To compare him 
with Pascal—but no! 

Yet we have the word of his editor, 
M. Alphonse Séché, that he is a moralist 
before he is a romancer, critic or drama- 
tist : 

“And, before being a moralist, he is a be- 
liever. Not that he belongs to any Church— 
but because, with his whole being, with his 
whole soul, he serves Truth.” 

This is brought out in some of the 
passages reproduced from  Rolland’s 
work, as in the following: “The great 
enemy is doubt. We can, we ought to 
be, tolerant and humane. But it is for- 
bidden to doubt what we believe good 
and true. What we think, we ought to 
believe. And what we believe, we ought 
to maintain.” And again: 

“There is but one heroism in the world: 
see the world as it is—and to love it.” 

It is not surprising that a writer 
uttering this credo should assert: 

“Art is not a vile pasture, open to all vile 
passers-by. A_ possession’ certainly, and 
the most intoxicating of all. But a possession 
which is the prize only of an obstinate con- 
flict: the laurel-wreath which crowns the vic- 
tory of force. Art is life mastered.” . 

According to M. Séché, it has been 
written of “Jean-Christophe” that the 
book sums up its author’s philosophy in 
“the exaltation of suffering.” And 
truly. Does not Rolland write: “He who 
has never been ill has never known his 
whole self.” Now, the exaltation of 
suffering is, in fact, the Christian doc- 
trine. M. Rolland is, all the same, far 
from being Christian. “He is a free 
thinker who has read Tolstoy.” Yet 
M. Séché is satisfied that he reveals a 





*Romain Rotitanp: L’HumBLe vie Héroigue. Pen- 
sées choisies et précédés par une introduction par 
Alphonse Séché. Pp. 92. Paris: E. Sansot et Cie. 
1 franc. 

5In the French, une jouissance, a simple word that 
is hard to render here, for it connotes both of its 
familiar meanings: a delight (or enjoyment), and a 
“pasture.” 


piece of landed property—i, ¢., a 
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mystic tendency: “Perhaps he is a deist, 
a little after the manner of a Rousseau.”’ 
His morality rests upon three principles: 
the love of the beautiful, of the good, 
and of the living. In praise of love he 
writes that whatever it touches is saved 
from death; again (reminding us of a 
beautiful thought exprest in Maeter- 
linck’s “Blue Bird’) : 

“The surest road to lead us to our dead, the 
way to see them again, is not to die like them, 
but to live. They live with our life and die 
with our death.” 

If the author of “Jean-Christophe” 
is an avowed lover of life, he is at many 
removes from the sickening apostles of 
the “right to happiness.” Above in- 
stinct, he enthrones reason. ‘‘No one 
has the right to sacrifice his duties to his 
heart.” The love of humanity tran- 
scends self-love. This doctrine is in 
strong contrast with the teaching of the 
Genevan deist. The later comer does 
not teach the perilous lesson that all is 
for the best in “Nature” 

“Have the courage to recognize that Nature 
being indifferent to good and to evil, and thus 
even wicked herself, a man can very well be 
criminal and perfectly sane. Virtue is not a 
natural thing. It is the work of man: let 
him defend it! Human society has been built 
by a handful of those stronger, larger, than the 
rest. Their duty it is not to let the works 
of so many centuries of frightful struggles 
— at the hands of the dog-hearted rab- 

e. 


Rolland makes stimulating reading, 
and tho we may not here find space to 
distribute words of praise and oppro- 
brium for his various sentiments, we 
may at least offer a few more of his 
aphorisms. Let the reader decide for 
himself if this Frenchman’s acquaint- 
ance is not worth making at first hand. 

“Life is what we dream it.” 

“What he is worth who loves, 

love worth.” 
_ “He who has had the happiness of know- 
ing, once in the world, the complete, limitless 
intimacy of a lover-soul, has known the most 
divine joy—a joy which ‘will make him mis- 
erable ali the rest of his life.” 

“The great misfortune of the women of 
today is that they are too free, and not free 
enough. Freer, they would seek bonds, they 
would find therein a charm and security. Less 
free, they would resign themselves to those 
bonds which they would know no way of 
breaking; and they would suffer less. But it 
is the worst situation of all, this having bonds 
that do not bind you, and duties from which 
you may free yourselves.” 

“IT do not call heroes those who have tri- 


so much is 
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umphed by thought or by force. 1 call heroes, 
those only who were great of heart. As one 
of the greatest among them said: ‘1 recognize 
no other sign of superiority than goodness.’ 

Where the character is not great, there is no 
great man; only hollow idols for the vile mul- 
titude; time will destroy them together. Suc- 
cess concerns us little. It is a question of 
being great, not of appearing it.” 

“All is good, which exalts life. There is 
only one enemy—the sensual egoism which 
tarnishes and dries up the sources of life.” 

“Sincerity is a gift as rare as intelligence 
and beauty. One cannot without injustice 
exact it of all.” 

“The most beautiful theory has no value 
except by virtue of the works which it ac- 
complishes.” 

“The true artist does not occupy himself 
with the future of his work. He is like those 
painters of the Renaissance, who joyously 
painted the fagades of houses, knowing that 
in ten years nothing of their work would re- 
main. 

“The highest art, the only art worthy of the 
name, is above the laws of a, day: it is a 
comet launched across the infinite. It may be 
that this force is useful, it may be that it 
seems useless or dangerous, in the order of 
practical things, but it is force, movement and 
fire; it is the lightning flashing from the sky; 
by that it is sacred, by that it is beneficent.” 

“Music is humanity's dream, a dream of 
light, of liberty, of serene force, This dream 
is never interrupted and we have no fear for 
the future. Our inquietude or our pride often 
seek to persuade us that we have arrived at 
the summit of art, the eve of the decline. It 
has been thus since the beginning of time. 
In all the centuries men have groaned: ‘All is 
said, and we have come too late.’ All is said, 
perhaps. But all remains to be said.” 


English Lyrical Poetry from Its Origins to 
the Present Day. By Edward Bliss Reed, 
Assistant Professor of English at Yale 
College. The Yale University Press. $3. 

This volume represents the first seri- 
ous attempt to write a history of the 

English lyric from its beginning, and as 

such it is welcome, even if not wholly 

satisfying. It is easy and pleasant to 
perceive the scholarship and the taste 
and the sense of perspective which sus- 
tain the execution of the great task, and 
the conscientious care which has guided 
its myriad detail. Nor is it difficult to 
accept, with the writer’s own recognition 
of its difficulties, the conception of the 
lyric by which he seeks to limit and de- 
fine his field: “All songs; all poems fol- 
lowing classic lyric forms; all short po- 
ems expressing the writer’s moods: and 
feelings in a rhythm that suggests “the 
music of song.” These things will estab- 
lish the new book as a useful work of 
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reference. The author has done a vital 
service by redeeming the lyrics of the 
Middle English period from a too nar- 
row confinement within the purlieus of 
the philologian, and by comparative 
study he has made it possible to see that 
in lyric verse, at least, the nineteenth 
century need not indisputably yield 
supremacy to the age of Elizabeth. Pro- 
fessor Reed has chosen to treat the his- 
tory of the lyric from the point of view 
of expression rather than of technic. 
Since the lyric is the most individual, the 
most personal of all literary types, this 
emphasis upon the subjective element, 
upon lyric mood and content, tends to 
force the book into the form of a series 
of strongly personal appreciations and 
estimates; and its considerable length— 
553 pages—will seem to many readers to 
unfold no corresponding progression of 
idea. It is a fact that Professor Reed, 
in his voluminous study, adds _prac- 
tically nothing to our knowledge of 
the laws of the lyric as a literary 
type, and his comparative neglect 
of the technic of the lyric will hard- 
ly convince those who find the ob- 
jective elements in this literary form 
peculiarly essential, and in fact perhaps 
the most trustworthy material in which 
to define literary relationships, Doubt- 
less because of this quality of his funda- 
mental method, the author makes little 
or nothing of the fact that the lyric 
meters of the eighteenth century were, 
as may be illustrated in Dodsley’s popu- 
lar Collection, a defense against the 
mechanical rule of the contemporary 
heroic couplet. And from the same 
cause he fails, not only to emphasize, 
but even to mention, the metrical origin- 
ality of Coleridge and Wordsworth. His 
specific comment upon the technic of 
“The Ancient Mariner” drifts, in fact, 
dangerously toward the very common- 
place of critical characterization: “The 
art of the verse, apparentiy so simply 
written, the effect of the repetitions, the 
sudden climaxes, show,” he says, “a 
complete mastery of technic; no one had 
ever suspected that such possibilities lay 
concealed in this measure.’ Professor 
Reed is, to be sure, at his best in char- 
acterizing lyric ‘mood rather than lyric 
form, but even here one misses the 
capacity for superbly appreciative phrase 
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that Professor Saintsbury, for example, 
would have brought to this task. But 
for the work which he has actually and 
so successfully done Professor Reed will 
receive cordial thanks. A remarkably 
complete and well organized index is not 
the least of the signs of his careful 
workmanship. 


Low Society. By Robert Halifax. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35. 
Low Society is a misnomer. To be 


sure the scene is laid in Barking Town, 
and the story opens in a retail meat shop 
with a shawled customer dickering for 
an infinitesimal scrap of bacon; it is true 
that some of the characters are vulgar 
and grasping and muckminded; but 
there is the life of genuine kindliness, of 
gentle folk bearing adversity with cour- 
age and dignity, the light of a lambent 
humor playing about semitragic situa- 
tions, and the refreshment of finding a 
very real generosity and ideality in an 
extremely unpromising quarter. George 
3aversham is so human in his mingled 
egotism and desperate shyness, the self- 
sufficiency and much of the harshness 
and crudity of a very young man, com- 
bined with the chivalry and impulsive 
goodness of a sweet-natured boy. His 
tiffs with his sweetheart, Selina, are not 
to be taken seriously; we feel sure that 
he is acting upon some deep theory of 
the way to anticipate domestic dissension 
by proving himself master of the house 
before he has a house in which to act 
the benevolent despot. His masculine 
struttings are simply funny. But George 
is a gentleman, in spite of the author’s 
implication in the title Low Society. It 
is much better company than we have 
kept in many more pretentious novels of 
the season. 


The Dew Pond. By 
New York: 
$1.30. 

About eleven years ago Mr. Marriott 

wrote his first novel, “The Column,” a 

Meredithian volume with notable skill in 

characterization and dialog, but deficient 

in dramatic reality. The atmosphere of 
the story was curiously cool; and a sort 
of passionless idealism, not free, perhaps, 

from a touch of the morbid, revealed a 

writer whose imaginative control with 

life was not yet fully established, but 


Charles Marriott. 
The John Lane Company. 
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from whose literary skill we hoped much. 
The Dew Pond is the latest of several 


successors to that beginning. It is the 
story of a mismated couple. The wife 
finds the intellectual companionship, 


which a practical and unimaginative hus- 
band cannot give her, in the society of 
Basil Coburn, a novelist. The compan- 
ionship is platonic, and in the hands of 
Mr. Marriott remains so to the end of the 
book. But Saintsbury, the husband, long 
tolerant, becomes at last petulant, and 
finally makes accusations when the two 
take a somewhat unconventional but 
wholly harmless walk in the country. 
This provokes Hilda Saintsbury to an 
elopement to an atmosphere of intel- 
lectual congeniality in the society of Basil 
Coburn. She is accompanied by her 
daughter. The literary skill of “The 
Column” continues, with some maturing, 
in The Dew Pond. The mastery of dia- 
log is as admirable as ever, if less Mere- 
dithian. The play of mind upon mind is 
complex, and is revealed with subtlety. 
For these things the book is worth read- 
ing. But we are not satisfied. The story 
lacks dramatic conviction, and is cold 
blooded ; and the unlucky Saintsbury is 
made to pull the trigger in behalf of a 
theory of marital relations that has not 
even the play of passion to sustain its 
laxity. With much penetration Mr. Mar- 
riott has no profound view of the mate- 
rial which he presents. We suspect he 
never will achieve it. 


My Lady’s Garter. By Jacques Futrelle. 
New York: Rand, McNally & Co. $1.35. 
Jacques Futrelle, one of the victims of 
the “Titanic,” shows in his last novel the 
same characteristics which gave him his 
commanding position as one of the three 
or four writers of mystery stories whom 
the public really took to its heart. The 
Wilkie-Collinsy skill in plot construction, 
the obviously misleading and yet appar- 
ently definitive clues which coerce the 
reader into adopting explanations which 
ought to satisfy but never do somehow, 
and the final solution, which appears so 
obvious after everything has been ex- 
plained: these are the features of the 
story which would have marked it as 
Futrelle’s even if no name had been 
signed. The plot of the story is wrapt 
around the theft of that famous garter 
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of the Countess of Salisbury upon which 
the British Order of the Garter was 
founded. For a sub-plot there is a love 
story—or, rather, an entanglement of 
love stories—which is written with such 
whimsical humor as to be almost as in- 
teresting as the mystery. The love story, 
too, has an ending which is not a fore- 
gone conclusion from the first page; and 
this is a rare merit, for there are several 
writers of detective stories who can 
make an unexpected ending, but few 
writers of love stories have dared to do 
this. 


A Candidate for Truth. By J. D. Beresford. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.35. 

The author of the “Early History of 
Jacob Stahl” has brought his hero before 
the footlights again and promises a con- 
tinuation in another volume. We hesitate 
a little to apply the term “hero” to Mr. 
Stahl’s timid, oversensitive, well mean- 
ing, erratic little personality. Such a 
phrase seems to fit better the Rev. Cecil 
Barker, vicar of St. Mark’s, who makes 
the chapters in which he appears the most 
interesting of the book. Barker is a 
fisher of men and a gambler in their “‘fu- 
tures.” He seeks out his congregation 
from prisons, slums and hall bedrooms, 
and makes a specialty of dissolute young 
writers. But for all his life of militant 
good works and aggressive self-sacrifice, 
he loses half the results of his labors by 
his habit of suddenly abandoning his 
protégés as soon as he loses interest in 
their life, which occurs as soon as the 
gambling chance seems to be over and the 
men he worked so hard to redeem either 
securely virtuous or finally hopeless. 
Thus he lifts Jacob Stahl out of extreme 
poverty and makes him his private sec- 
retary for several months, only to push 
him out on his own resources again with 
the first job that offered, coupled with a 
strong intimation that nothing further 
could be done for so weak and change- 
able a character. As a result the vicar 
practically drops out of Jacob’s life and 
out of the book, leaving the pages duller 
for his absence. It would not be fair to 
the reader to give away the rest of the 
plot with all of Jacob’s experiments in 
business, in literature and in love. It is 
enough to say that while these adventures 
turn out to be little more than experi- 
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ments, the cause is not lack of practical 
ability nor even what the vicar called “in- 
dolence.” It is not that Jacob could not 
make a success Of himself, for he suc- 
ceeded in a moderate degree more than 
once. It is because he is never satisfied 
with one kind of success, but must for- 
ever seek out some new thing ; a new line 
of business to enter, a new book to write, 
or a new girl to love. It is this incon- 
stancy of will which keeps him forever 
“a candidate for truth,” but at the same 
time it effectually keeps him from being 
elected. 

Sharrow. sy Bettina von Hutten. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.30. 

This is a characteristic novel of con- 
siderable strength, but not of altogether 
pleasing flavor. A curious sort of trans- 
cendental affection for the estate of his 
ancient family permeates Sandy, the 
grandnephew of old Baron Sharrow of 
Sharrow, something subtle and inter- 
fused as tho physically inherited from 
generations of ancestors. It is “the feel- 
ing”; at the last it remains the one thing 
strong enough to nerve Sandy Sharrow 
to protect himself from intrigues with- 
out, and to redeem himself from pas- 
sions within. His ancient and crusty 
uncle, cherishing spite against a girl 
who jilted him in his youth, plots to 
break the engagement of that girl’s 
granddaughter to his own _half-recog- 
nized grandnephew, Sandy; and _ suc- 
ceeds, by the aid of an unscrupulous but 
attractive nurse, in doing so. Sandy in 
purposeless despair accepts the proposal 
of the nurse to elope with her to Paris. 
There they live till Sandy discovers how 
he was duped. Then, deserting the 
nurse, he wallows in lower depths. At 
this juncture a messenger from Sharrow 
finds him with word of the death of his 
uncle and of the responsibilities which 
the estate puts upon him. Sandy, who 
has never lost ultimate self-control in all 
his wallowing, responds to the call, but 
first sets out to journey afoot to Rome 
—not as an act of devotion, but for phy- 
sical restoration. The return of Sandy 
to Sharrow introduces new complica- 
tions. The marriage certificate of San- 


dy’s parents has been lost, and there is 
much plotting by the peppery Spanish 
Sandy in the 


wife of Sandy’s brother. 


end marries the sister of his former 
fiancée, achieves title to the estate, and 
the ties which unite him to Sharrow are 
sealed in the birth of an heir. The story 
gives plenty of field for the display of 
seamy character; and it must be said 
that the author loses no opportunity for 
the kind of realism which her plot makes 
possible. She even makes some oppor- 
tunities. 
Viola, told her sister of Sandy’s intox1- 
cation, she did so with tears, ‘‘and pres- 
ently blew her nose on her sister’s hand- 
kerchief.” There is plain talk on sexual 
matters, which can hardly be said to 
have educational purpose or artistic 
value. And there is a_ hand-to-hand 
fight between Maria Paz, the Spaniard, 
and Sandy’s second fiancée, in which the 
face of the latter is badly cut. Never- 
theless the story has unfailing interest, 
and is marked by considerable literary 
distinction, such as we should expect 
from the creator of “Pam.” 


Georgette. By Marion Hill. 
Maynard & Co. $1.25. 
Georgette is the story of a selfish, vain 
and cruel woman, who, somehow whee- 
dles everybody, including the reader, 
into condoning lter faults because of her 
charm. She is a vivid young actress, 
broken down from overwork, who goes 
to rusticate and recuperate her shattered 
nerves in the idyllic peace of a farm in 
the Pocono Mountains. The people 
there are of Dutch ancestry and have 
the mixture of placidity and passion 
which puzzles the student of Dutch char- 
acteristics. “Rache” and “Horry” Dorn- 
blazer are of a finer type than their 
neighbors, or, at least, a more cultivated 
type. There are three delightful chil- 
dren at the farm, which comes near be- 
ing an Eden, with Georgette acting the 
double role of Serpent and Forbidden 
Fruit. She is perverse, provoking, 
fascinating; and the silent farmer who 
sits up of nights to read Shaw and 
Schopenhauer falls into the net spread 
for him. His wife, Rachel, is a beau- 
tiful, capable, motherly woman, who 
has the reader’s sympathy from the start, 
and, at the last, gains Georgette’s. The 
children — Pauline, Rosine and Baby 
Horace—are worthy of the author of the 
“Pettison Twins,” who knows how to 


Boston: Small, 


When Sandy’s first fiancée, © 
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make the small people of her books life- 
like and interesting in even greater de- 
gree than the grown-up people about 
them, and we would willingly hear more 
of Rosine, whose impulse was to deny 
every statement with a ‘“‘tissunt” as 
sturdy as her dimpled Dutch legs, rather 
than to go back to New York and to the 
stage, as we do in the closing chapters. 


The Street Called Straight. 
of “The Inner Shrine.” 
per & Brothers, $1.35. 

Can a modern young woman have two 
selves? Not in the psychological sense 
of a disassociated personality, but a con- 
ventional self and a real self; one quite 
calmly in love with and ready to marry 
an English colonel and the other uncon- 
sciously in love with a generous and 

Quixotic lover, who sacrifices his for- 

tune to save her father from arrest? 

Olivia Guion, in The Street Called 

Straight, is just such a young woman, 

so calm and self-assured thruout that 

her alleged suffering does not affect us 
poignantly. The hero is unusually and 
refreshingly good. Born in China, the 
son of missionaries martyred for their 
faith, as Olivia says: ‘““You see, he has 
goodness in his blood. There’s no reason 
why that shouldn’t be inherited as much 


By the author 
New York: Har- 


as—as insanity, or a taste for alcohol.” - 


Certainly; why not? The author, Basil 
King, has in this novel improved upon 
“The Inner Shrine,” but not upon its 
successor, “The Wild Olive.” 


Mary Pechell. 
New York: 
$1.30. 

That an upright business man may be 
worse than a criminal, under certain con- 
ditions, would seem to be the thesis of 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s latest story, Mary 
Pechell. Aside from the ethical question 
of how much may be forgiven to a m7n 
who had committed a crime, concealed by 
a great company to save its own repute, 
and who has made some sort of secret 
reparation for it, Mary Pechell is an in- 
teresting love story, and the character of 
the heroine is wholesomely natural and 
admirable. The technically honest man 
is hard and hateful, like the Prodigal’s 
elder brother, and we do not wonder at 
Marvy’s preference for an erring, but lov- 
able husband. 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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Literary Notes 


....A biography of James Fenimore Coo- 
per, by May E. Philips, will be published this 
fali by the John Lane Co. 


...-Messrs. Lippincott announce for publi- 
cation An American Glossary, in two volumes, 
by Richard H. Thornton, of the Philadelphia 
Bar: a work which has, in England, received 
complimentary notice from the periodical 
press. 


....Coincident with the news that Ohio has 
abolished capital punishment by popular vote 
comes a pamphlet from the Library of Con- 
gress giving references to the most important 
books and articles on that subject, both the 
pro and the con. (Washington: Superinten- 
dent of Documents; 10 cents.) 


....The Board of Education of Newark, 
N. J., has prepared a course of Newark Study 
in an attractive volume containing the out- 
lines of lessons on the history, government, 
commercial importance and life of the city, 
with full library references. It may well serve 
as a model for local courses in other schools. 


....In the Home University Library there 
is a concise and animated account of the po- 
litical aspects and entanglethents of the Papacy 
during its six hundred years of temporal pow- 
er. Rev. William Barry, D.D., the author of 
The Papacy and Modern Times (Holt; 50 
cents), is a historical writer of prominence, 
and was in the English college at Rome when 
the fall of that city in 1870 brought the tem- 
poral power of the Popes to an end. 


....John Burroughs has been visited at 
Slabsides, and elsewhere, by Mr. R. J. H. De 
Loach, who has since written a book called 
Rambles with John Burroughs (Badger: 
$1.25) to record how Mr. Burroughs changed 
the course of his visitor’s life, by giving him 
“new eyes with which to see, new ears with 
which to hear, and a new heart with 
which to love God's great out-o’-doors.” Mr. 
De Loach does not escape sentimentality in 
his record of this transformation; and Mr. 
Burroughs may in turn pray to be delivered 
from friends who report his most common- 
place remark. 


....We have received from the Stanhope- 
Dodge Publishing Company, of Larchmont, 
New York, a small volume in the Author’s 
Hand-Book Series, entitled The Pilot of the 
Short Story. It is written by Henry Albert 
Phillips, formerly of the Metropolitan Maga- 
cine and contains an introduction by Matthew 
White, Jr.. editor of the Argosy. The book 


analyzes plot as “the most important element 
of technic,” and is worth the attention of the 
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practical writer for whom it is designed. Mr. 
White begins his introduction by stating that: 
“From my point of view, surprise is the prime 
factor of the model, marketable short story, 
at least for American consumption.” We duly 
observe the qualifications, but feel that the 
statement offers little encouragement for the 
future of the short story in American litera- 
ture. (Price, by mail, $1.05.) 


....A new biography of William the Silent 
has been written by Jack Collings Squire. The 
book claims little in the way of original in- 
vestigation, but from the purely literary point 
of view is admirably written to bring out the 
picturesque and dramatic elements in the ca- 
reer of the great Netherland statesman. The 
work is well illustrated with portraits, and 
typographically is a favorable example of the 
work of what is perhaps the best press in 
Great Britain—that of the University of Aber- 
deen. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page 
& Co.; $3.) 


....C. D. Mackellar, author of A Pleasure 
Pilgrim in South America, continued his ram- 
bles about the world into the region of Torres 
Straits, German New Guinea and the Dutch 
East Indies; and E. P, Dutton & Co. has just 
published from his pen, Scented Isles and 
Coral Gardens ($5), a rather sumptuous vol- 
ume elaborately illustrated with photogravures, 
drawings and color prints. Mr. Mackellar 
passes rapidly from place to place, with a 
discursive style that reproduces picturesque 
characteristics with considerable vividness and 
personal interest. 


....Three volumes of Western pioneer bi- 
ography review the romance of early Califor- 
nia and Oregon. Jeremiah Lynch’s The Life 
of David C. Broderick (The Baker & Taylor 
Co.; $1.50) has passed into a second edition. 
Mr. Lynch gives a strong portraiture of the 
rugged California Senator and an able and 
fair-minded exposition of his relation to State 
and national politics until his death in the duel 
with Judge Terry in 1859, on the threshold, 
it would seem, of larger service to the coun- 
try. Yet it is possible that his death, in the 
circumstances, was the determining factor 
which saved California to the Union, in the 
Civil War. 


....Seribners has just issued British Poems 
from “Canterbury Tales’ to “Recessional,” 
edited by Percy Adams Hutchison, Ph. D., 
formerly an instructor in English in Harvard 
University. The volume contains 537 pages, 
and includes about 360 titles. None of the 
selections is of great length, but the editor 
has wisely made it an aim to include, with a 
few exceptions, only complete pieces; and he 
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has further taken special pains to secure a 
trustworthy text. There is no statement of 
the specific purpose of the collection, but the 
paper, the clear type, and the binding are such 
as to fit the book either for class use, or for 
general library purposes. The sequence of 
poems is chronological. 


...-English readers have small chaice of 
sources for general information upon Italian 
literature of any period later than the Renais- 
sance. They will therefore welcome Mr. 
Lacy Collison-Morley’s Modern Italian Litera- 
ture, which gives an account of Italian letters 
from the seventeenth century to the twentieth. 
The author finds in the service of literature 
to national unity a central theme of his book. 
Chapter XIV, on “Poets, Novelists and Dram- 
atists of Today,” contains representative 
names already familiar to readers in English, 
and other names that deserve to be: D’Annun- 
zio, Rapisardi, Arturo Graf, Pascoli, Ed- 
mond de Amicis, Fogazzaro, Verza and Ma- 
tilde Serao. (Little, Brown.) 


....A collection of letters, documents and 
other material, chiefly from private sources, 
relating to the life and activities of General 
Sherman, to the early years of Louisiana State 
University, and to conditions existing in the 
South on the eve of the Civil War, has been 
edited by Dr. Walter L. Fleming, professor 
of history, Louisiana State University, and is 
published by the Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleve- 
land, under the title, General W. T. Sherman 
as College President ($5). The work was 
originally planned by Sherman himself, in 
1889, who wrote that the letters would give “a 
far better understanding of the private 
thoughts and feelings of the men who after- 
ward bore conspicuous parts in the Civil War 
than any naked narrative.” 


....From the press of F. P. Dutton & Co. 
comes an elementary handbook of practical 
oceanography, entitled The Science of the Sca. 
The work is.edited by Professor G. Herbert 
Fowler, of the University of London, in be- 
half of The Challenger Society for the Pro- 
motion of the Study of Oceanography ($2). 
Illustrations and maps are abundant, and the 
style takes for granted no previous scientific 
training on the part of the reader. To all 
who live by the sea, or who go down to it in 
ships, the book is especially addressed by the 
Challenger Society in the hope of stimulating 
the scientific observation and record of ma- 
rine data. It is therefore a manual of method 
as well as a treatise abounding in interesting 
information. The writer of the chapter on 


Whales, Seals and Sea-Serpents deals gently 
enough with the sea-serpent legend to cheer 
every proprietor of a summer coast resort. 
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....The proceedings of the Southern So- 
ciological Congress, which met at Nashville, 
Tennessee, in May, at the call of Governor 
Hooper, have just been published in a volume 
of 400 pages for general circulation. The ad- 
dresses, which make up the contents, center 
upon child welfare, courts and prisons, public 
health, education, the church, and social serv- 
ice, negro problems, and the qualifications of 
the social worker. We notice that only twen- 
ty-six pages of the entire book are exclusive- 
ly devoted to negro problems. Seven hundred 
delegates attended the conference from fifteen 
Southern States. The addresses have a rep- 
resentative character that make this volume 
a useful work of reference. 


....5ome of the friends of Mount Holyoke 
College have made a selection from the writ- 
ings of several generations of undergraduates, 
which they have published under the title, 4 
Mount Holyoke Book of Prose and Verse. 
Along with numerous essays, sketches and 
stories, the book contains about sixty bits of 
verse. Of the latter more than half find their 
themes in flowers, trees, the sea or other forms 
of natural beauty. The verse is of good work- 
manship. It sometimes contains a flash of real 
observation, and often gives the echoes of 
older and larger music. The book is published 
for the benefit of the Mount Holyoke Student 
Alumne Building Fund. Orders may be ad- 
dressed to Miss Irmgarde Schneider, South 
Hadley, Mass. Price, $1.35, postpaid, 


....A useful haudbook and guide in Gospel 
sturly, adapted to the needs of both student 
and general reader, will be found in the /n- 
troduction to the Life of Christ (Scribners; 
$1.25), by Prof. William Bancroft Hill, of 
Vassar College. Canonical, textual, literary 
and historical questions are carefully and lu- 
cidly discussed, and the materials for the life 
of Christ are examined and characterized. 
The estimates are usually conservative, but 
the difficulties are never overlooked and op- 
posing views are freely stated. In a valuable 
appendix Dr. Hill gives a concise and candid 
description of the various “Lives of Christ” 
accessible to the English reader. The book 
stands alone in the field which it acceptably 
covers. 


....Prof. G. A. Johnston Ross has published 
in a booklet, The Cross (Revell; 25 cents), 
an essay which first attracted some attention 
in “The Hibbert Journal.” He describes it 
in the sub-title as The Report ot a Misgiv- 
ing. The substance of his plaint is that re- 
ligion today is not serious enough, that sin 
is too lightly regarded, and that consequently 
the profounder and more tragic aspects of 
religious teaching and experience, symbolized 
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by the cross, are neglected to the permanent 
damage of the Christian life. This is true 
from the standpoint of the older thinking, but 
we believe that if Prof. Ross goes deep enough 
into the philosophic presuppositions which un- 
derlie the joyous and hopeful religious spirit 
of “the younger generation,” he will find the 
very elements he seeks. But they cannot be 
expressed in the old formulas, and they point 
to greater practical needs than “a rehabilita- 
tion of the doctrine of the Cross,” as it has 
been generally accepted in the past. 


....We recently misstated the title of Mr. 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s Aurélie, just pub 
lished by Harpers (50 cents). This charming 
story is one of imagination, touched with sen- 
timent, the principal characters being a small 
boy and a wooden soldier that tells him (after 
dark) the story of his campaigns with Na- 
poleon, and his love for the maiden whose 
name gives the tale its title. The illustrations, 
in color, are the work of Miss Elizabeth Ship- 
pen Green. 


....Thomas Holmes, secretary of the How- 
ard Association of London, widely known for 
his devotion to the problems of housing the 
poorest toilers of the metropolis, has written a 
volume of absorbing interest on London's 
Underworld (Dutton; $2.50). Mr. Holmes’ 
work has not the high literary skill of Jacob 
Riis’ How the Other Half Lives, but he has 
even a wider knowledge of the conditions 
which he describes nevertheless with vivid- 
ness; and his views upon efficiency in philan- 
thropic methods are worthy of wide perusal. 
A final chapter of “Suggestions” ends with a 
presentation of some of the steps that Mr. 
Holmes thinks necessary in London for deal- 
ing with the problems of the underworld: 


“First, the permanent detention and scgregation of 
all who are classified as feeble-minded. Second, the 
permanent detention and segregation of all profes- 
sional tramps. Third, proper provision for men and 
women who are hopelessly cripnled or disabled. 
Fourth, establishment by the educational authoriti-s, 
or by the State, of reformatory schools for youthfu! 
delinquents and juvenile adults regardless of physical 
weakness, deprivation or disease. Fifth, compulsory 
education, physical, mental and technical, up to six- 
teen years of age. Sixth, the establishment of mu- 
nicipal playgrounds and organized play for youths 
who have left school. Seventh, national and State- 
aided emigration to include the b<st of the ‘unfit 
Eighth, the abolition of. common lodging houses and 
the establishment of municipal lodging bouses for men 
and also for women. Ninth, the establishment of trade 
boards for all industries. Tenth, proper and _ syste- 
matic help for widows who have young children. 
Eleventh, thoro inspection and certification by lo- 
cal authorities of all houses and ‘dwellings’ inhabited 
by the poor. Twelfth, housing for the very poor by 
municipal authorities, with abolition of fireplaces, the 
heating to be provided from one central source; the 
housing to include a restaurant where simple food 
may be obtained for payment that ensures a small 
profit. Thirteenth, more abundant and reasonable pro- 
visions of work by the State and local authorities for 
the unemployed. Fourt-enth, a co-ordination of all! 


philanthropic and charity agencies to form one great 
society, with branches in every parish.” 
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_...McBride, Nast & Co. announce Four- 
teen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan, by 
Baroness Albert d’Anethan, widow of the late 
Belgian Minister at the court of Japan. For 


fifteen or sixteen years Baron d’Anethan held , 


this post, and during the whole of that period 
the Baroness described day by day the events 
—historical, social and official—in which she 
took part. 


....Those interested in the question of the 
initiative, referendum and_ recall—and_ that 
should include all voters—will find the Sep- 
tember number of the .4nnals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia; $1), an invaluable aid to clear 
thinking and sound knowledge. It contains 
eighteen articles by competent authorities on 
different sides of the various phases of the 
movement. 


....An interesting volume is published by 
Putnam’s ($1.25), which deals in a practical 
way with the principles, methods and aims of 
the folk plays and other dramatic expressions 
which are now taking so prominent a place in 
the schools as a phase of what has been called 
the New Humanism. Mrs. Anne A. T. Craig, 
the author, entitles her volume The Dramatic 
Festival: A Consideration of the Lyrical Meth- 
od as aFactor in Preparatory Education. Part 
I outlines a typical organization for folk plays 
in schools and playgrounds Part II suggests 
other forms of plays and festivals appropriate 
to the primary, intermediate and final prepara- 
tory periods of school life. The book con- 
tains, likewise, a number of plays suitable for 
presentation. Percival Chubb writes the fore- 
word of the book, and Peter W. Dykema, of 
the Ethical Culture School in New York City, 
the introduction. 


.... The edition of the Home University Li- 
brary could not have chosen a more competent 


writer than Principal W. B. Selbie, of Mans-_ 


field College. to furnish the volume on Eng- 
lish Sects, A History of Nonconformity (Holt: 
50 cents). He is thoroly familiar with the 
present spirit and aims of the Free Churches, 
a scholar of broad culture and quick sympathy, 
tolerant in spirit and possessing unusual abil- 
ity in point of style. The Nonconformist 
movement is interpreted as an almost neces- 
sary outgrowth of the conflict between the 
English spirit of freedom and the conserva- 
tive institutional life thru which it sought ex- 
pression, The development of the English 
sects in the face of bitter opposition and for 
the most part under legal disabilities and op- 
pression is a great tribute to English tenacity 
and the spiritual power of the Free Church 
ideal in government and worship. No one 
can doubt that “their history is a perpetual 
source of encouragement and inspiration.” 
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“It took me nearly ten years to learn that 
couldn’t write stories.” 

“I suppose you gave it up, then?” ; 
“No, no. By that time I had a reputation.” 
—New York American. 


— 


I’m weary of country and all that it means, 
I’m sick of its atmosphere, sick of its scenes, 
I’m weary of horses and chickens and cows, 
Of an up-to-date barn and an out-of-date 
house ; 
I'm tired of lacking both ice-box and ice, 
And drinking well-water has ceased to be nice, 
And Tf long for the city—a flat all complete— 
With a delicatessen-store right down the 
street ! 


A snug city flat, with a dumb-waiter shaft, 

With a janitor not too much bent upon graft, 

With a bath and kitchenette showing some 
class, 

And a nice little, neat little stove that burns 


gas ; 

With the “movies” near by, and a drug-store 

at hand, 
Oh, who could desire to go “back to the land” 
From a right little, tight little at that is neat, 
With a delicatessen-store right down the 

street ! 

—-Berton Braley, in Puck. 


FROM BRITISH EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


The earth is an absolute spheroid. 

Lord Raleigh was the first man to see the 
Invisible Armada. 

Shakespeare founded “As You Like It” on 
a book previously written by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Tennyson wrote “In Memorandum.” 

Louis XVI was gelatined during the French 
Revolution, 

Gender shows whether a man is masculine, 
feminine, or neuter. 

An angle is a triangle with only two sides. 

Geometry teaches us how to bisex angels. 

Parallel lines are the same distance all the 
way, and do not meet unless you bend them. 

Horse-power is the distance one horse can 
carry a pound of water in an hour. 

Gravitation is that which if there were 
none we should all fly away. 

A vacuum is a large empty space where the 
Pope lives. 

A deacon is the lowest kind of Christian. 

Algebraical symbols are used when you 
don’t know what you are talking about. 

A renegade is a man who kills a king. 

In India a man out of cask may not marry 
a woman out of another cask. 

The Salic law is that you must take every- 
thing with a grain of salt. 

The Zodiac is the Zoo of the sky, where 
lions, goats and other animals go after they 
are dead. ; 

The Pharisees were people who like to 
show off their goodness by praying in syno- 
nyms. 

An abstract noun is something you can't 
see when you are looking at it. 
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Mutsuhito and General Nogi 


Tue Emperor had left his adoring 
subjects and all Japan was in blanched 
mourning. Mutsuhito had reigned thru 
the whole Era of Enlightenment. He 
had seen his island realm, weakest but 
proudest of the nations, suddenly, mar- 
velously, in his own youth, grasp at and 
assimilate the arts of peace and war 
which Western nations had acquired by 
centuries of research and struggle. He 
had seen his devoted subjects conquer in 
war the prouder China and the proudest 
Muscovy. He was the descendant of the 
gods. He was reverenced by all Nip- 
pon with a real worship. We find it 
hard to enter into that feeling, for we 
have ceased to think kings divine, and 
we do not shrink from vilifying our 
rulers. But Japan, which has absorbed 
everything else Occidental, has clung 
passionately to its simple religion, which 
is also its patriotism, and which makes 
its unbroken imperial line more than hu- 
man. It is not unique, not strange. 
Were not the old kings of the Nile as- 
similated with Osiris? Were not the 
names of the most ancient kings of the 
Euphrates Valley, the Elder Sargon and 
his son, Naram-Sin, written with thestarry 
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sign of deity? Did not Roman emperors 
claim to be gods, and did not their peti- 
tioners bow their faces before them so 
as not to be dazzled by the blaze of their 
divinity? To make a man a god is not 
so much more than to make him a king, 
and humanity loves a visible object of 
worship. 

Mutsuhito had past to the company of 
the gods his ancestors, and all Japan was 
white with grief, and waited the day of 
sepulture when the sons of kings and 
the councillors of presidents, in the line 
of succession, should come to add th2ir 
wreaths to the tears and prayers of his 
people. Last Friday was the day of 
supreme morning when the sacred body 
was laid in the tomb with dirges of grief. 
Four ancient hymns were chanted, made 
sacred by their use at the obsequies of the 
gods, his fathers. The first reads thus, 
and is thus translated : 

“Nasukino 
Tano Inagarani 
Inagarani 


Hai motohorow 
Tokoro zura.” 

“Like the pliant ivy that creeps and em- 
braces the Imperial Tomb, we, overcome by 
grief and sorrow, fall prostrate about the 
much wept grave.” 

The others are in the same vein: 

“We have followed our beloved ruler as 
far as this wilderness where the wild growth 
of reeds and bamboo hides the path; or, lost 
in this pathless field and unable to fly like 
white birds overhead, we hopelessly roam 
about the bushes and woods to follow you.” 

“We have waded into the sea, not to lose 
you from our sight: the water is waist deep. 
We cannot move as we wish; and now seem 
as helpless as seaweed that drifts with the 
tide.” 

“The white birds, which fly not in the 
water, but over the keach, can follow you; 
but we who can neither fly like them nor 
move in the water cannot follow you, and in 
tears envy the fortunate birds.” 

Very sad are the dirges. There is in 
them no syllable of hope or cheer, no 
“kindly light,” nothing beyond after 
“crossing the bar,” such as we add to 
temper our pain. When will Japan learn 
the Resurrection and the Life? 

The “white birds” could follow, and 
General Nogi resolved to follow with 
them. It was he who had commanded 
the army which had humbled the pride of 
Rassia at Port Arthur. He had bidden 
tens of thousands of his willing, eager 
soldiers to lay down their lives for the 
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honor of their Emperor. 
not he follow where his 
gone? 
primitive faith. 
and worship. 
passion of unchecked grief has done as 


Why should 
master had 
It is not reasonable, but it is a 
It is the impulse of love 
Many a Christian in the 


much. Ancient Egypt offered human 
sacrifices, they tell us, at the graves of 
their mightiest before they substituted 
little images for living victims. Sav- 
agery has often done it. Jephtha’s daugh- 
ter willingly offered herself in obedience 
to her father’s vow as he went to battle 
Holocausts of bulls and slaves have hon- 
ored the burial of kings. Wives have 
held it an honor to throw themselves on 
the funeral pyre of their husbands. So 
felt General Nogi. Why should he live 
when his sacred lord had died? Why 
should he not uphold and obey the an- 
cient tradition and give an example 
which should set his name beside that of 
Mutsuhito, and be a protest against the 
neology which was disdaining the sacred 
Samurai order? Let no one blame him, 
or doubt his death as aught but accept- 
able to the God we know, but he knew 
not; righteous, honest, brave, Samurai 
soldier, who offered himself up, as he 
had offered up his two only sons and tens 
of thousands of other sacrifices to patriot- 
ism and duty. 

Nor let any one pity or condemn 
Madam Nogi, who accompanied her hus- 
band in this their sacrificial death. She 
with equal pride had laid both her sons 
on the Emperor’s altar. With him she 
had set all the glories and victories of 
Japan to the credit of the Emperor’s di- 
vine virtue. It was doubly easy for her 
to die with her husband: 

‘“‘He for God only, she for God in him.” 

So they will be for the ages to come 
the tale of song and legend, the example 


of loyalty long after their religious and. 


ethical system has been surrendered. 
Even now while there will be many to 
praise, there will be few to follow. A 
Mikado is not a god, nor the son of God, 
any more than the rest of us, and Japan 
even now half-unconsciously knows it. 
The Shinto religion and the Buddhist re- 
ligion are already being Christianized. 
and saner beliefs and clearer thought of 
God, learned from the better Christian 
faith, are introducing better ideas of re- 
ligion and morals. It will not tong be 
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believed that ancestors must be wor- 
shiped, profound as the honor given 
them will be. All that is noble, brave 
and self-sacrificing of inherited instinct 
or teaching will remain fused with and 
purified by other new-spangled ores, to 
flame on the forehead of the world’s broad 
civilization ; and with Mutsuhito, General 
Nogi and Madam Nogi will retain end- 
less honor and praise for their needless, 
mistaken, honorable and heroic death. 


The Election in Maine 


MaAINe’s September elections in Presi- 
dential years have not had so much 
weight in the calculations of political 
prophets as those of Vermont. Their 
telation to the following national elec- 
tions has been irregular. If the Repub-, 
lican party in Vermont had not been di- 
vided, its plurality at the polls would 
have been 21,709, and in past years a 
September Republican plurality there of 
less than 25,000 has been followed by the 
election of a Democratic President. The 
division gave 37 per cent. of the total to 
the Roosevelt Progressive party. At the 
same time the Democrats (comparison 
being made with the similar election of 
1908) gained 4,397, or 27% per cent. 
But there was no division of the Repub- 
lican party at the polls in Maine on the 
oth inst. Two years ago the Democrats 
elected a Governor, carried two of the 
four Congressional districts, and ob- 
tained control of the Legislature. Ths 
vear the Republicans set out to regain 
possession of the State offices. Altho 
Mr. Roosevelt has many supporters in 
Maine, a division of the party was de- 
ferred, by agreement, until after this 
State election. Republican campaigners 
were silent as to their national candi- 
dates. But the party had sent a Roose- 
velt delegation to the Chicago conven- 
tion, had placed a Roosevelt man at the 
head of its State organization, and had 
elected another as its representative in 
the National Committee. If there had 
been a Roosevelt State ticket in the field 
it might have been supported, as such a 
ticket was in Vermont, by 37 per cent. 
of the Republican voters. The term of 
the agreement or truce is now ended, and 
there will be a division at the polls in 
November. 
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By a plurality of 3,023 the Republican 
nominee for Governor was elected, with 
a Republican majority of twenty in the 
new Legislature. The Republican Con- 
gressmen were re-elected, and one of the 
two districts lost in I910 was regained. 
The majority in the Legislature points 
to the election of Mr. Burleigh, the Re- 
publican primary candidate, in the place 
of Senator Gardner, Democrat, unless 
the Taft and the Roosevelt wings of the 
party fail to agree. The existence of 
two wings or factions is now to be shown 
clearly, for several prominent Republi- 
cans who worked for the election of the 
party’s ticket give notice that they in- 
tend to go on the stump for the Roose- 
velt national ticket, and there has been 
preparation for the support of Roosevelt 
Presidential electors. When compari- 
ton with the similar election in 1908 is 
made, it is seen that the Republican plu- 
rality has fallen from 7,653 to 3,023, and 
that the Republican total shows a loss of 
about 4 per cent., while there has been a 
Democratic gain of 3 per cent. In the 
intermediate election of 1910, however, 
an election held under exceptional politi- 
cal conditions, the Democratic plurality 
was 8,753. Comparison of this year’s 
election with that one is, of course, fa- 
vorable to the Republican party. Much 
that was lost in the Democratic tidal 
wave which followed the enactment of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff has now been 
recovered, but by a narrow margin. Still, 
if, an undivided Republican party in 
Maine now shows at the polls the small- 
est plurality known in many years, a plu- 
ralitv which is less than half of that 
which was counted in the September im- 
mediately preceding the election of Mr. 
Taft, four years ago, can anv plurality be 
expected in November next, when the 
party will be divided? 

The effect of division must be consid- 
ered. In Vermont, the reduction of the 
Republican plurality (both factions) to 
21,709 would have been a warning, if 
the party had been united, but this warn- 
ing was very sharply emphasized by the 
division. In Maine, the margin, with a 
united party, is small. Will not division 


surely cause Democratic success there? 
If 37 per cent. of the Republican votes 
should be cast for Roosevelt electors, the 
totals might be nearly as follows: Taft, 
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44,500; Roosevelt, 26,500; Wilson, 68,- 
000. Those Republicans who intend to 
vote for Mr. Roosevelt do not expect, 
we presume, that he will be elected. 
They must know that they will vote indi- 
rectly for the election of Governor Wil- 
son, 


Fifty Years of Emancipation 


Firty years ago next Sunday Abra- 
ham Lincoln signed the most momentous 
proclamation in our national history 
since the Declaration of Independence— 
the Emancipation Proclamation which 
abolished slavery and gave freedom to 
four million slaves. That proclamation 
made an absolute revolution in our his- 
tory. The Southern rebellion was abor- . 


~ tive for its purpose; but, as when Joseph 


was sold into slavery by his brethren, 
what was meant for evil God meant for 
good. What was intended to perpetuate 
slavery destroyed it forever, and gave a 
uniform and free civilization to our 
country, one which revivified and forti- 
fied the Declaration of Independence, de- 
claring that all men should and must be 
free and equal, whether white or black. 

That Proclamation of Emancipation 
made an epoch and opened an era of 
national history. It did not immediately 
give to the freedmen an equality of privi- 
lege, and it has not yet wholly done so. 
There has been since much suffering. 
much injustice, and still is; but the little 
negro boy was right who said to General 
Howard, “Tell them we are rising,” and 
that boy is now President of a Southern 
State College and a Presidential elector, 
and his son is an editor of distinction in 
his race, and promoter of the Emancipa- 
tion Exposition. The proclamation was 
followed by tens of thousands of negro 
soldiers entering the army, not as the 
negroes of Rhode Island in the Revolu- 
tionary War were mingled with the 
white troops till they numbered half the 
soldiers of the State, but by regiments 
and corps. When peace was achieved 
Congress wisely promised the ballot to 
black and white alike, and the country 
added the needed amendments to the 
Constitution, which we are not yet living 
up to in ali our States, but which are the 
ideal of a civil condition which is decent 
and Christian and knows no caste. 
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Worthily has the penniless, emanci- 
pated race met the trust bestowed upon 
it. The four millions are now ten 
millions. Multitudes in every State own 
their homes and are worthy citizens. 
They are in all lines of business and in 
all the professions. In every State there 
are schools for their children, and in a 
majority of the States they enjoy all 
their civil rights, and have an equal 
chance in the common and the higher 
schools. Fifty years ago very few could 
read, and in the slave States it was a 
penal offense to teach them to read; now 
it is Only those of the older generation 
that are illiterates. What the past half 
century has done for the freedmen is a 
promise of vastly greater progress for 
the race in the next half century. It is 
easy to count the present wrongs by 
white men and failures by colored men, 
but the large view is wonderfully en- 
couraging. Wise and learned men who 
believed slavery a divine institution de- 
clared that the negro could never sup- 
port himself, that he was less than a 
man, and that emancipation meant utter, 
helpless mendicancy, which would put an 
insupportable burden on those who had 
been so foolish as to resist the Scripture, 
which declared that Ham should be a 
servant to his brethren. Now they know 
they were mistaken. Now they know 
that slavery was a fearful burden to the 
white people, and that it was a curse 
now happily removed. They would not 
have it back. They, too, can rejoice with 
their freedmen in the issuance on Sep- 
tember 22, 1862, of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. They, too, or their sons, 
now honor the memory of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the Moses of the negro race. 

It is often said, and it is true, that the 
North was responsible with the South 
for the institution of slavery; and a New 
England port was the chief center of the 
infamous traffic which brought negroes 
from Africa to be sold into slavery. But 
it was also in the North, where the insti- 
tution never much flourished, that the 
crusade .against slavery was most insist- 
ent. It began early, long before the so- 
called Abolitionists and the political 
pressure that elected Abraham Lincoln. 
In Newport, R. I., in the very nest of 
the slave trade, the most distinguished 
theologian of his day, Dr. Samuel Hop- 
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kin$, preached mightily against slavery ; 
and when, in 1793, he published in two 
octavo volumes his “System of Doc-. 
trines,” seldom read now, but which cre- 
ated a school of theology in its day, 
within the nine pages of subscribers’ 
names, governors, judges, merchants, 
clergymen from all the country, we find 
the names of seventeen “Free Blacks” 
from Newport and Providence, who 
gratefully gave their scanty dollars that 
they might honor the man who cham- 
pioned their freedom, and whose books 
they wished to own, but could hardly 
read or understand. There is a pathos 
in the list of names, Prince Amy, Congo 
Jenkins, Solmar Nubia, Mrs. Obour 
Tanner, Zingo Stevens, Mrs. Duchess 
Quamine, Cato Coggeshall, Cato Mum- 
ford, Nimble Nightingale and Bristol 
Yamma. Doubtless some of them were 
among the suffering patriots of Valley 
Forge. They were the promise of a 
mighty host of black soldiers in a greater 
war, and the forerunners of genera- 
tions of whom it will not be remarkable 
that they should be scholars and think- 
ers, authors and statesmen. It was from 
Newport that there came to Chicago one 
of those delegates whom Mr. Roosevelt 
declared equally worthy with any of a 
lighter hue. Nothing is too much to 
hope in the years to come for the de- 
scendants of the’ people whom Abraham 
Lincoln and the Civil War delivered 
from the curse of slavery. 


A Roosevelt Tariff 


THERE was one thing that Mr. Roose- 
velt, as President of the United States, 
did not set right. He let the tariff alone. 

But if any free born citizen supposes 
that Mr. Roosevelt did not know what 
ought to be done to the tariff, he misap- 
prehends and underrates that compre- 
hensive statesman. There is nothing 
that Mr. Roosevelt does not know. 
There is nothing within the limits of 
what is right and worth while that Mr. 
Roosevelt has not done or isn’t doing or 
isn’t going to do when he gets ready. 
The only things impossible to him are 
sin and error. 

So now, in the fullness of time, Mr. 
Roosevelt is telling us about the tariff 
that we are to have when he propounds 
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a perfect act and “gets it across.” It 
will have no academic taint of free trade, 
and it will offer no joy to the predatory 
rich. It will be a strictly righteous and 
pragmatic tariff, and its bounty will go 
straight where it belongs, to wit, into 
the wage-earner’s dinner pail. 

It would be discourteous, we think, to 
ask Mr. Roosevelt just now to explain 
this tariff in detail, and tell us how it 
will go about its benign performance. 
Mr. Roosevelt has other good and wise 
things on his mind, and is very busy. 
And we have waited so long ior a com- 
mendable, not to say a faultless tariff, 
that we don’t mind waiting a few months 
longer. It is enough to know that if 
Mr. Roosevelt is elected for a third presi- 
dential. term, he will keep his promise 
(as his habit is) and give us a tariff 
befitting an administration in which all 
things are to work together for good. 

Meanwhile, in the pursuit of our own 
humble calling, we will strengthen the 
hearts of our readers who are struggling 
with the cost of living and wondering 
what iricidental betterments they can 
count upon for themselves under a tariff 
for righteousness only. Not having the 
immediate and exhaustive knowledge of 
those difficult matters that Mr. Roosevelt 
possesses, we shall use second-hand in- 
formation, derived from such official 
sources as the reports of the Tariff 
Board and of the United States Immi- 
gration Commission. 

According to the Tariff Board, then, 
the weaver of men’s worsted suitings 
produced in American mills gets 5 cents 
a yard for his labor and the manufac- 
turer enjoys a protective duty of $1.02 
a yard. Mr. Roosevelt, we presume, will 
be willing to reduce the price to the con- 
sumer by some small figure, say 10 cents a 
yard, and thereby permit other people, as 
well as wage-earners, to share in the new 
distribution. The weaver surely ought 
to be satisfied if his wages are doubled, 
or certainly if they are multiplied by 
three. 

Again, according to the same Tariff 
Board, one of the serge cloths of Ameri- 
can,manufacture, for women’s wear, is 
protected by an import duty of 49 cents 
per yard and the labor cost is 10 cents a 
yard. In this case, none ought to com- 
plain if Mr. Roosevelt uses the whole 
duty of 49 cents to increase wages. 
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Once more, the report of the Tariff 
Board on the pulp and news print indus- 
try shows that if the wages of all the 
workers in the pulp and paper mills of 
the United States were doubled, the 
manufacturers would still get a profit, 
at present prices, of $7.75 on every ton 
of news print paper produced. Know- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt as we do, we feel 
sure that (if elected) he will see to it 
that this possible doubling of wages is 
attended to before the price of paper is 
materially reduced to publishers like our- 
selves. Nevertheless, we cherish the 
hope that he will not entirely overlook 
our own small claim to consideration. 

It would be interesting thus to go thru 
the list of our major products and to 
speculate upon the probable apportion- 
ment of benefits to wage-earners and 
consumers in Mr. Roosevelt’s schedules. 
But we must resist the temptation, and 
call attention to one other possibility that 
we venture to regard as more impor- 
tant. 

All the tariffs that we have had since 
the Civil War, as everybody knows, were 
really framed and adopted to protect 
American wage-earners against the 
pauper labor of Europe; but, not having 
had the advice of Mr. Roosevelt, the 
makers of them did not wholly succeed 
in accomplishing their main purpose. 
At least this is our interpretation of the 
monumental report of the Immigration 
Commission, which tells us that, notwith- 
standing the efforts of our McKinleys. 
Dingleys and Paynes, only two-fifths of 
our industrial workers at the present 
time are either American citizens or 
northern or western European aliens. 
Three-fifths are southern and eastern 
European aliens, most of whom are un- 
able to speak the English language. 
These have practically displaced both na- 
tive-born Americans and their nearer 
European kindred of Teutonic and Celtic 
blood. 

So it seems that, after all, we have 
been protecting the alien pauper labor of 
Europe against the noble American 
wage-earning citizen! We cannot be- 
lieve that Mr. Roosevelt (if elected) wil! 
“stand for” such a misadventure. He 
will probably put a protective tariff tax 
of say $500 to $1,000 per head upon all 
European labor hereafter brought thru 
Ellis Island. 
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The Triumphs of Chemistry 


THE sciences when young behave like 
children. They delight in taking things 
apart to see what they are made of, and 
how they work. The ability to put things 
together and to make them work comes 
later. Chemistry is outgrowing its child- 
ish disposition. It is clearly passing 
from the analytic to the synthetic stage. 
It is becoming master of its material. It 
no longer waits humbly upon Nature for 
such gifts as that generous but absent- 
minded benefactor may happen to bestow. 
‘It now is in a position to command, di- 
rect and even to emulate the creative 
powers of Nature. : 


An impressive demonstration of this 
was given last week, when the Eighth 
International Congress of Applied Chem- 
istry was assembled in the Great Hall of 
the College of the City of New York. 
From the lofty Gothic arches hung the 
banners of the great universities of the 
medievaland modern world. Beneaththem 
were assembled representative men of sci- 
ence from the universities and the manu- 
factories that now rival the universities 
in the fostering of research, 2,173 chem- 
ists from thirty different countries if they 
all got in. The speaker was Carl Duis- 
berg, of Elberfeld, and before him were 
displayed specimens of chemical prod- 
ucts costing thousands of dollars, but 
which a few years ago could not have 
been obtained at any price. 

As these were introduced in turn to the 
audience the greatest applause was given 
to the newest of the marvels, artificial 
rubber. There was a whole washbowl 
full of the creamy curd, as fine as ever 
came from Kongo or from Amazon, and, 
what was more to the point, an automo- 
bile tire which had done its 4,000 miles 
and yet is serviceable. Only one other 
automobile so far has its like, that is the 
one which is recognized on the streets of 
Berlin when its horn sings out the copy- 
righted tune “Der Kaiser kommt!” 

Not merely rubber but rubbers have 
been discovered, several new kinds with 
new properties, useful in their several 
places. Just as common rubber becomes 
hard and inelastic at the temperature of 
liquid air, so some of the new kinds are 
hard and inelastic at ordinary tempera- 
ture. Dr. Duisberg exhibited a rubber 
ball which dropped to the floor like a 
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stone, but after being heated by a burner 
it bounded over the heads of the audi- 
ence. But Dr. Duisberg did not claim 
that synthetic rubber was yet a commer- 
cial success, nor did Professor Perkin, of 
Manchester, who was also present at the 
Congress, prove that he had come much 
nearer attaining this goal than his Ger- 
man rivals. 

Synthetic chemistry, however, has no 
need to boast prematurely of its solution 
of the rubber problem, for it has enough 
else to talk about where its complete suc- 
cess cannot be questioned; silk, for ex- 
ample, now spun out of trees at the rate 
of 15,000,000 pounds a year and dyed 
with more colors than there are in the 
rainbow by the use of the anilins. If 
any one objects to applying the old 
name “silk” to its new rival in the textile 
field he may use the more accurate ap- 
pellation, and in writing sonnets to his 
lady love allude gracefully to her becom- 
ing dress of cellulose-xantogenate. Syn- 
thetic rubies also she must wear to be in 
style, or some of the new and unnamed 
gems which can be prepared to order in 
any desired color, shape or size, now 
that we are no longer dependent for our 
precious stones upon the accidents of 
Nature’s laboratory. The modernist or’ 
the futurist poet, too, will be hard prest 
to designate fittingly the perfumes which 
will announce the presence of his sweet- 
heart and set his senses swimming. The 
chemist of today does not merely imitate 
the odors of the rose, violet and lily of 
the valley, but actually manufactures the 
same product as the flowers, and, besides 
that, he can produce other perfumes, 
which the nose of .man has never before 
inhaled, but which he can at once per- 
ceive and enjoy, for he has in some mys- 
terious way been endowed in advance 
with the possibility of appreciating this 
unprecedented sensation. These per- 
fumes, new and old, are now made by 
the kilogram, and incidentally the Ger- 
mans get $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 a 
year for the knowing how to do it. 

Among the new materials added to in- 
dustry are the substitutes for celluloid, 
not so easy to burn, and let us hope not 
so bad to smell; “cellon,”’ which is made 
in blocks of 200 pounds, and can be cut 
and polished, drawn and molded; and 
“cellit,” which can be used for moving 
picture films and so enable us to intro- 
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duce the kinematograph into our homes 
as the successor of the photograph album 
and the stereoscope. 

Then there are a host of new alloys of 
iron with the rarer metals, the “Auer- 
metal” of 35 per cent. of iron and 65 per 
cent, of cerium, which when lightly 
scratched gives off a shower of sparks 
sufficient to light the gas jet; chromium- 
molybdenum steel, which will resist even 
the boiling aqua regia that dissolves 
gold; vanadium steels, which cannot be 
melted by the oxy-hydrogen flame that 
makes platinum fall in drops. 

But far more important than any of 
these is the discovery of the secret of the 
synthesis of ammonia and nitric acid di- 
rect from the elements by means of the 
electric spark or of catalytic agents. For 
wealth, civilization, even life itself, is de- 
pendent upon the supply of nitrogen 
compounds, hitherto either those stored 
in the earth, in the course of geological 
ages or those slowly accumulated by cer- 
tain plants with aid of microorganisms. 
But if we can get our nitrogen from the 
air direct then there seems no limit set to 
human progress. 

This is the dawn of the day of man’s 
independence. Nodonger need he rob the 
flower of its perfume or the silkworm 
of its painfully spun cocoon. He is free- 
ing himself from Nature’s bonds and will 
be able to develop such arts and sciences 
as his tastes may dictate, adding new 
pleasures to life and bringing within 
reach of the humblest treasures such as 
once were borne to distant lands to be 
laid at the feet of kings, attar of roses 
and robes of shimmering silk, strange 
dyestuffs and all manner of precious 


stones. 
The Unified Town 


For nearly a century past we have 
undertaken to secure progress, by divid- 
ing our towns into churches and political 
parties and social cliques, and of late 
into all sorts of clubs, and in other ways 
substituting something for the original 
Saxon township. The idea of our fath- 
ers was right, that the people and the 
whole people, thruout a convenient sec- 
tion, called sometimes neighborhood and 
sometimes town, should gather together 
for common consultation concerning 
matters of common welfare. These 
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towns acting together became the com- 
monwealth. For commonwealth we sub- 
stituted the State, and the town lost its 
place as the substantial unit of political 
action and religious life. 

The reaction which is now going on 
to restore the town and to strengthen 
neighborhood action is healthy alto- 
gether. .We can never secure the com- 
pletest development of individual forces, 
as well as neighborhood forces, so long 
as the individual is left to operate by 
himself. Above all, the division of soci- 
ety into clubs for men and clubs for 
women and scouting organizations for 
boys will not take us on the high road 
of progress. We must learn to act to- 
gether in the town as we act together in 
the family. The Social Center Confer- 
ence held at Madison, Wis., illustrated 
the fact that this has already become a 
matter of nation-wide importance. 

The first steps included one of disso- 
lution. Country churches faded out 
with the growing power of city life, but 
the reaction has come in thru the trolley 
and free mail delivery and rural tele- 
phones; and the first demand has been 
met by the creation of town schools. 
Large buildings, conveniently placed for 
the whole township, have rapidly taken 
the place of little wayside buildings thru- 
out the whole land. The first intent of 
these buildings was purely educational ; 
but what was more natural than that the 
people should see their importance as 
social centers. The school building be- 
came the only building and the fittest 
to welcome the people as a whole. 

The phrase “community life” best ex- 
presses the new idea. In olden times we 
had no idea of a conscious direction of 
action for the town. What we mean 
now to accomplish is such a co-operation 
as shall accomplish progress of all the 
people, and shall not leave out a portion. 
In the Eastern States, the social center 
of development is manifested mostly in 
the larger towns and cities. In the Mid- 
dle West in the smaller towns, and in 
the Southwest it is in the rural districts 
that conscious community building is 
developing most rapidly. The whole 
South is steadily waking up to the same 
sentiment, and the nation will find that 
very shortly the school house stands 
everywhere for a live town, with pur- 
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poseful progress, achieved by united 
action. 

So masterful has this social idea be- 
come that very few school houses are 
now being built, without considering 
their adaptation to public ends. Where 
there are several rooms, adapted to 
school ends, these same rooms are 
turned over with new names for the 
parents and children together. Beside 
the library and reading room, a room is 
needed for debating clubs and another 
for social games, while the auditorium 
will meet the need of lectures, sermons 
and exhibitions. Seats are so placed 
that they can be easily removed, turning 
a school room into a combination study 
hall or gymnasium. The University of 
Texas furnishes architectural plans free 
to all the school districts of that State. 
Recreational activities in this way call in 
the adults and the young together, and 
in all cases under control of the board of 
education or the school trustees. Any 
town school building, if rightly con- 
structed, can be easily adjusted to co- 
operative work. 

We find in the report of the “South- 
western Social Center” a list of ques- 
tions that have been debated recently. 


among them The Parcels Post, National 


Control of Express Companies, Co-edu- 
cation, Woman Suffrage, Workman’s 
Compensation Act, The Present High 
Cost of Living, Woman’s Status in the 
Home, Initiative and Referendum, The 
Recall of Political and Judicial Officers, 
A Graduated Income Tax, Direct Pri- 
maries and Their Influence on Political 
Honesty. It is easily seen that such 
questions, discussed by the people of any 
town, will enlighten them, remove preju- 
dices, and broaden their methods of see- 
ing and hearing. Another set of ques- 
tions includes these: How Can I Best 
Help the School? How Can a Farm 
Home Best Secure Pure Water and 
Waterworks? Corn Seed Selection and 
Testing; Why the Cotton Seed of Our 
Community Is Inferior. and How Shall 
We Plant Wheat; Is Diversified Farm- 
ing More Profitable than Specialized 
Farming? The minister and the physi- 
cian and the collegian and the banker. 
all have their own standpoint, and can 
throw light on nearly every question 
suggested. Naturally in rural sections 
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the problems discussed are nearly all 
those that concern country life and its 
betterment. One social center reports 
that in one of its meetings a farmer said 
that he had been able to increase his crop 
productions 10 per cent. from what he 
had learned in a single evening. : 

Evidence turns up everywhere to show 
that the social center idea is not only 
accomplishing what is proposed, but a 
great deal more. It goes back into the 
families to enliven as well as enlighten. 
Where men and women have too much 
to do to carry out or undertake methods 
of social improvement, the work is done 
by these gatherings. It simplifies social 
life, and instead of adding to the burden 
of duties it divides them justly between 
all. It has been found also to greatly 
affect the influence of social clubs. 
Where a community has been divided 
into little cliques, mothers’ clubs, and 
sewing circles, and cooking classes, and 
corn clubs, and poultry clubs, as well 
as baseball associations, and debating 
societies, and good roads and rural 
improvement societies, all these and 
other organizations come together, los- 
ing nothing of their purport, but 
making the home town really a home. 
It has been found also, above every- 
thing else perhaps, to react upon the 
school itself. The people feel a personal 
interest in the building that they use and 
in all that is done in it. The school top- 
ics are discussed in the centers, and very 
naturally the superintendent, if he be a 
wisely selected man, becomes the center 
of town life and the leader, in all pro- 
gressive movements. 

The social center attracts young peo- 
ple from the street; it refines sports and 
establishes reading rooms and libraries. 
It is now pretty generally understood 
that industrial education will hereafter 
command our school system. The de- 
mand for it is universal. There will be 
tools as well as books, tools for the shop 
and tools for the field. Bringing this 
about has put a new idea and purpose 
into the library itself. Bovs and girls 
who cared for books merely as books 
will learn very speedily how books and 
tools go together. This will be the sort 
of library that will be built up. It will 
eo with the laboratory and the shop. 
Where the social center is operating 
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most perfectly the up-to-date library is 
surest to be found. The social resources 
of any community are vastly greater 
than commonly appear. The social 
center calls these out and puts them to 
work, 


The present law 
Limiting Postal Savings is so careful of 

the banks that it 
refuses to allow any one to deposit more 
than a hundred dollars in a month, or 
more than five hundred dollars in all. 
That is a very unwise limitation. Banks 
do not need to be so protected, for the 
far larger part of the money deposited in 
the post office would never have been put 
in the banks; and when once in the post 
office it is redeposited in a local bank. It 
is so much in addition that the bank gets, 
which may help it in a tight place. There 
ought to be no limit put on the amount 
of deposit that would be accepted, but it 
might be well, as Theodore L. Weed, di- 
rector of our postal savings system, told 
the bankers the other day, if interest be 
limited to a deposit of $1,000. It is but 
a year and eight months since the first 
postal hanks were opened, and the de- 
posit at present is over $23,000,000, for 
270,000 depositors in about 13,000 towns 
and cities. The number of post offices 
receiving deposits is being increased at 
the rate of about 1,000 a month. Consid- 
ering our wealth and wages paid it would 
seem as if the limit set to deposits received 
ought to be higher than in European 
countries; instead of that it is lower. 
Congress should remove the limit. 


A somewhat carefu! 
reading of the leading 
journals representing 
the colored people shows a strong pre- 
ponderance of feeling against Mr. Roose- 
velt and his party. The leaders cannot 
and will not forgive his treatment of the 
iegro delegates who were refused ad- 
mission to his convention from the 
Southern States. Every one knows that 
there are two opposed wings among the 
negroes, radical and conservative, but 
both are agreed on this subject, and it 
will tell strongly against the Progres- 
sives and in favor of the Republicans in 
the November election in those States in 
which there is a large negro population 


A Plank Rejected 
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that is accustomed to cast its vote. Pro- 
fessor DuBois in his Crisis declares that 
“at last there can be no doubt in any col- 
ored man’s mind concerning the attitude 
of Theodore Roosevelt toward his race.” 
Professor DuBois then gives the text of 
the plank which at Chicago the Progres- 
sives were asked to put in their platform, 
but refused, preferring to seek favor in 
the South. This was its text: 

“The Progressive party recognizes that dis- 
tinctions of race or class in political life have 
no place in a democracy. Especially does the 
party realize that a group of 10,000,000 people 
who have in a generation changed from a 
slave to a free labor system, re-established 
family life, accumulated $1,000,000,000 of real 
property, including 20,000,000 acres of land, 
and reduced their illiteracy from 80 to 30 
per cent., deserve and must have justice, op- 
portunity and a voice in their own govern- 
ment, The party, therefore, demands for the 
American of negro descent the repeal of un- 
fair discriminatory laws and the right to vote 
on the same terms on which other citizens 
vote.” 

Cowardly silence was preferred to brave 
justice. But it does not pay. The Crisis 
asks: ! 

“Now, Mr. Black Voter—you with 600,000 
ballots in your hand, you with the electoral 
vote of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and New York 
in your pocket—what are you going to do 
about it?” 


Gen. Horatio C. King is 
the Progressive candi- 
date for Comptroller in 
this State. It was brought against him 
by Senator O'Gorman that he was not, 
like Oscar S. Straus, candidate for Gov- 
ernor, a friend of the immigrant, but an 
advocate of restriction, as shown by the 
fact that he was a member of the Guar- 
dians of Liberty. Thereupon General 
King declares that he was deceived as to 
the purpose of that organization and re- 
signed as soon as he learned its unpatri- 
otic purpose. He had asked, before con- 
senting to join, if it was hostile to Cath- 
olics and immigrants and had been told 
that it was not, but that it was a purely 
patriotic society. He was deceived, and 
so were the other members from the 
army and navy. The head of the society 
is Charles D. Haines, and, with all his 
explanation, it is clear that his language 
means special hostility to the Catholic 
Church and a revival of the Knownoth- 
ing and A. P. A. purposes. It is against 
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Withdrawal 
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‘the Catholic Church that the Guardians 
of Liberty claim to be defending the lib- 
erties of the country. 


Whatever may be said 
against the Liberal Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain 
it is certainly courageous and construc- 
tive. It has more than once been sug- 
gested that the granting of a local par- 
liament to Ireland would logically be fol- 
lowed, or accompanied, by local parlia- 
ments, like our State legislatures. for 
England, Scotland and Wales; and the 
Unionists of the north of Ireland have 
been demanding a separate parliament for 
their section. Now, in an address in 
Scotland, Mr. Churchill, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, outlined a scheme for lo- 
cal parliaments more numerous than has 
been previously devised. England alone, 
he said, is too large for a single parlia- 
ment of its own, and should be broken up 
into provinces, what we call States, such 
as Lancashire, Yorkshire, the Midlands 
and London. He told his hearers that if 
the whole of Great Britain and Ireland 
were divided into ten or a dozen prov- 
inces, each with its parliament attending 
to local affairs, this would be no more 
than we do successfully in this country, 
and with no conflict with the central na- 
tional Government. He made the very 
important statement that home rule for 
Ireland was, in the purpose of the Brit- 
ish Government, the forerunner of a gen- 
uine system of self-government for the 
four countries of the kingdom. They 
call it devolution, and it is making rapid 
progress in all parts of the country, and 
will before long be. accomplished if the 
present Government does not lose its 
majority, which can happen only by a di- 
vision between the Liberals and the La- 
borites, such as gave the Conservatives 
the plurality in the late election in Mid- 
lothian. 


Federation for 
Great Britain 


Pulpit Rhetoric and The theology of the 
Theology days of the New 
England Primer, 

which taught our grandparents that ‘‘In 
Adam’s fall We sinned all,” travestied 
even in those days in the couplet, “Tn 
Cain’s murder We sinned furder,” finds a 
refuge on the further Western coast. The 
Rev, M. A. Matthews, of Seattle, Wash., 
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who is, for the year, Moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, and 
whatever dignities and authority there- 
unto appertain, is thus quoted from a ser- 
mon preached at Winona Lake to an au- 
dience of 3,000 hearers. He was attack- 
ing a certain important and highly 
esteemed religious journal: 

“Perhaps some of you young ministers study 
The ——— and think yourselves very wise. If 
ever there was a publication edited by a her- 
etic, The ——— is that sheet. It is edited 
by a bunch of heretics. If you continue to 
read it you will have theological meningitis, 
sociological neuritis and political gastritis.” 
The Moderator is a master of rhetoric. 
Thus he continues: 

“The publication is under the ban of the 

pure food law, because it never had a baked 
article in it nor an unadulterated one. A lit- 
tle peanut stands up and talks about the Book 
of Jonah being an allegory. Open his sawdust 
head and put in it some brains. If you ac- 
cept’ such teaching you are dying of top rot 
or of internal decay.” 
Such rant is a disgrace to the pulpit. 
The Book of Jonah is past all doubt a 
story, a beautiful and valuable story, 
not a_ history. If there were any 
Presbyterian professors of theology in 
the Winona audience they must have 
laughed with averted faces. Yet there 
are even in the East those who have 
learned nothing these last one hundred 
vears and who believe the world to’ be 
but six thousand years old. We find the 
following in a Philadelphia religious pa- 
per, not Presbyterian, in comment on a 
fossil supposed to be seventy thousand 
years old: 

“The tendency to claim vast stretches of 
time for all organic life on the earth is not 


so harmless as it may seem to many readers. 
It denotes a tendency to Ingersollism.” 





According to the Rome correspondent 
of the New York Sun, the rumor that 
the United States is to have another car- 
dinal has no assured foundation; but, 
if another cardinal should be created, 
the honor would go either to Arch- 
bishop Ireland of St. Paul; or Arch-- 
hishop Quigley, of Chicago, with the 
chance favoring the latter. To our idea 
that would not be a creditable choice, re- 
calling the criticisms on his being chosen 
as Archbishop. The following para- 
graph in the despatch is suggestive: 

“The Pope hesitates to increase the number 
of American cardinals for the present, lest it 
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be said that he is favoring America on ac- 
count of the contributions of the candidates. 
It is known that Cardinal O’Connell gave the 
Pope $100,000 and that Cardinal Farley gave 


him $40,00¢% the total sum exceeding the con-. 


tributions of all the other Cardinals com- 
bined.” 


Mr. Valentine, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, is very careful to have it 
understood that he resigns his office, not 
because he has been defeated in his 
effort to put a stop to the wearing of a 
religious garb by teachers of Govern- 
ment Indian schools, but because he 
wants to help, for six weeks, the success 
of the Progressive party. Nevertheless 
the public will connect his resignation 
with the suspension by the President of 
Mr. Valentine’s order. Doubtless Mr. 
Valentine was right in principle, but it 
was not wise to issue his prohibition 
without authority from his superiors. He 
deserves great credit for an enthusiastic 
devotion to the best interests of the 
Indian service, courage and _ integrity. 
He has given himself to the work unre- 
servedly and done his best with a single 
eye to the welfare of the Indians. His 
specialty, among Commissioners, has 
been the reorganization of the service, 
both in Washington and in the field, with 
a view to getting it on a better business 
footing and getting rid of antiquated 
methods and substituting modern ideas 
and devices. Classification, organization 
and efficiency have been his aim thruout 
his whole administration. He nearly 
wrecked his health in the process, but 
will. be able to bring the energy and 
enthusiasm of a young man to any other 
task he may undertake. 


With the publication this week of the 
important article by ex-President Sun 
Yet-sen. we have the cabled dispatch 
that he has presented to President Yuan 
Shih-kai a great project for Chinese rail- 
ways. with the purpose of opening the 
empire to domestic and foreign enter- 
prise, and that funds have been given to 
Dr. Sun to develop his plan. This im- 
plies that the two are working together, 
and that the reports of division and 
rebellion are much exaggerated. 


New Orleans, with its population of 
340,000, is the first large city to adopt 
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the commission form of government. * 
Six others have 100,000 population, or 
more: Oakland, Cal.; Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Omaha, Neb. ; Lowell, 
Mass., and Spokane, Wash. Since Gal- 
veston, Tex., put its government into 
commission eleven years ago, after its 
great disaster, over two hundred cities 
have followed its example, getting short 
ballots and responsible efficiency. The 
inovement has not begun to wane. 


Syndicalism and the general strike of 
labor against the country has not yet 
gained the judgment of the British com- 
bined laborers. At the very recent meet- 
ing of the House of Commons of Labor, 
the question came up directly for a vote, 
which stands 1,123,000 against and 
550,000 for syndicalism. A_ general 
strike in support of some single industry 
is impossible so long as there is not yet 
an amalgamation of industries. 


The suggestion that the inscription 
“They forsook their nets and followed 
Him” be inscribed on a window in the 
Winchester Cathedral, in memory of 
Izaak Walton, author of the “Complete 
Angler,” is not a happy one. A better 
biblical text would be: “He taketh up all 
of them with the angle, he catcheth them 
in his, net, and gathereth them in his 
drag. Therefore he rejoiceth and is 
glad.” 


The report from Palestine that the 
Zionist Jews there, who number now 
over 20,000, are to be allowed by the 
Turkish Government to govern them- 
selves locally, is not unlikely to be true. 
They are progressing rapidly in agricul- 
ture and business as well as in numbers, 
and are seeking for industrial prosperity, 
and not for political independence. 


The negro, Walter Johnson, lynched 
at Princeton, W. Va., charged with 
assault, has been proved innocent of the 
charge, and the Governor is determined 
to have the lynchers punished. We hope 
he will succeed better than did the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania in a late case. 


A taste for paradoxes has ruined 
many a man morally. 
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Workmen’s Compensation In- 


surance 


To the writer of this page, for thirty 
sears a worker in and a student of insur- 
unce in its various forms, a witness to 
many changes and developments in its 
constitution and practices, no event, di- 
rectly or indirectly, connected with its 
history during that period appears so 
marvelous as the genesis and maturity of 
the principle involved in the system of 
compensation for injuries sustained by 
industrial workers, and the rapidity with 
which that system has become an estab- 
lished part of our social fabric. As yet 
the evolution is by no means complete; 
in fact it remains decidedly incomplete ir 
spite of the progress already attained. 

Altho insurance companies will readily 
adapt their present machinery to permit 
of the assumption in a strictly scientific 
manner of the hazards involved, work- 
men’s compensation insurance is not a de- 
velopment of previous forms of cor- 
porate insurance activity. That is to say, 
it was not first conceived by the insur- 
ance companies and offered to employers 
and employees in anticipation of the de- 
mand, It comes forward in satisfaction 
of a demand for relief from certain re- 
sponsibilities created by fundamental 
changes in the laws regulating the rela- 
tions between workmen and their em- 
ployers. The nearest approach the in- 
surance companies had previously made 
to this form of indemnity consisted of 
coverage in the form of liability insur- 
ance as a protection to employers against 
injuries sustained by their workmen and 
the public, and a plan known as work- 
men’s collective insurance, providing ben- 
efits directly to workers at their expense. 

During the past three or four years 
there has developed in this country a 
strong demand for the protection of in- 
dustrial workers against risks of death 
and injury incident to the occupations in 
which they are engaged. In a score of 
the leading manufacturing States radical 
changes have been made in the laws, and 
in most cases the old common law de- 
fenses have been taken away from em- 








ployers. The pith of the principle as 
demonstrated by the movement seems to 
be that, regardless of the manner in 
which a workman is killed or injured 
while following his occupation—even tho 
he is himself responsible for the misfor- 
tune—he is entitled to compensatory 
damages. Stripped to its bones, this 
means that the expense incident to in- 
juries sustained by workmen is a legiti- 
mate part of the expense of the business 
in which it occurs, and must be so re- 
garded by employers. 

There is no hazard incident to the reg- 
ular and orderly association of men with 
each other the effects of which cannot 
be equitably distributed over the whole 
mass by the scientific methods of insur- 
ance, and, as previously intimated, the 
companies engaged in the casualty busi- 
ness will successfully meet and solve the 
new problem presented to them But it 
is necessary to understand that it bristles 
with difficulties. Except the statistics 
compiled from the records of employers’ 
liability and workmen’s collective busi- 
ness, there is no experience to which the 
companies may resort in formulating 
policy contracts and rates to be charged, 
and it would seem necessary for them to 
advance with caution, because, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the liability and workmen’s 
collective experience is of little practica- 
ble value in this connection. 

The doctrine of workmen’s compensa- 
tion as it is being preached and developed 
in this country indicates a radical alter- 
ation in our social constitution, and has a 
tendency to bring it into closer resem- 
blance to conditions which exist in older 
and less admired communities in Europe. 
Its tendency is to divide—clearly to de- 
fine classes—to lower the social condi- 
tion of the workingman by posing him as 
an object of sympathy or a victim of in- 
dustrial oppression—a policy, which in 
time may render him, as it has the work- 
men of Germany and England, obse- 
quious and servile, a malingerer and a 
pursuer of benefits. These possibilities 
are mentioned here because, if they de- 
velop, they must necessarily find a place 
in the calculations of underwriters. 
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The Great Crops 


It is difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance of the Government’s crop re- 
port that was issued on the afternoon of 
the goth. The harvesting of very large 
crops is assured. The weight of the 
cereals (133,016,000 tons) will, it is esti- 
mated, exceed the weight last year by 
20.3 per cent. Last year’s yield of six 
cereals was less by nearly 1,000,000,000 
bushels than the quantity shown this 
year. If the previous highest yields be 
added together, the sum of them is less 
than this year’s total by 140,000,000 
bushels. This September report made 
the following additions to the estimates 
of the report in August: Corn, 139,000,- 
000; oats, 82,000,000; wheat, 10,000,000. 
In all probability the final harvest figures 
will show further increases, for it is the 
opinion of good authorities that even in 
the very large quantities which the re- 
port sets forth there has been an under- 
estimate. Below are shown the quan- 
tities indicated for this year’s harvest and 
the actual yields in 1911: 


Indicated, | Harvest, 
Ig9gt2. Igtt. 
SS are 2,995,000,000 2,531,488,000 
Ty A 1,200,000,000 922,298,000 
Spring wheat ... 300,000,000 190,682,000 
Winter wheat ... 390,000,000 430,656,000 
Total wheat ..... 690,000,000 621,388,000 
| ESE 35,000,000 35,119,000 
Barley ........... 209,000,000 160,240,000 
Buckwheat ...... 18,000,000 17,549,000 
Flaxseed ........ 29,000,000 19,370,000 
Oe a as 23,000,000 22,934,000 
3 eee 398,000,000 292,737,000 
Tobacco, Ibs. .... 976,000,000 905,109,000 
ae 72,000,000 55,000,000 


The indicated crop of corn exceeds the 
record crop (1906) by 68,000,000 bush- 
els; there will be 367,000,000 bushels 
more of oats than were harvested last 
year, and the record crop (1910) will be 
surpassed by 104,000,000; there is a 
notable increase of the yields of potatoes 
and hay; nearly 50 per cent. has been 
added to last year’s flaxseed crop, and 
the record for tobacco has almost been 
reached. It is well known, also, that re- 
ports for small fruits and vegetables are, 
as a rule, not less favorable. The abun- 
dant supply of feed for cattle and hogs 


should affect the price of meat. Our 
surplus, however, will be in demand 
abroad, owing to crop shortage in West- 
ern Europe. 

The stimulating effect of this abun- 
dance was not seen last week in the 
securities market, where prices declined 
a little, owing mainly to higher rates for 
loans. But eventually it will be per- 
ceived there. The crops are about to 
tax severely the carrying power of the 
railroads, and it is estimated that 500,000 
more cars than can be had will be 
needed. 


....The output of gold at the Rand 
mines in August was £3,248,395, against 
£3,030,360 in August of last year. 


....During the year 1911, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway established forty- 
one new towns in the three provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


....The Steel Corporation's unfilled 
orders on hand August 31, as reported 
last week, were 6,163,375 tons. This is 
the largest quantity shown since Septem- 
ber, 1907. 


....This country now produces 38 
per cent. of the world’s annual output of 
coal, and its quantity has increased by 
250 per cent. in the last twelve years. 
Great Britain is second and Germany 
third. 


....It is expected that the inheritance 
taxes on the estates of E. H. Harriman, 
John Jacob Astor, Isidor Straus, Benja- 
min Guggenheim and Edwin Hawley, in 
New York, will amount to about $6,- 
000,000. 


....New capital issues—bonds, short- 
term notes and stocks—of railroad, trac- 
tion, industrial and mining companies of 
the United States, in 1911, as shown by 
the Journal of Commerce, amounted to 
$1,739,487,720, which is a new high rec- 
ord. The amount in 1910 was $1,518,- 
272,579, and the record had been held by 
1909, when the total was $1,681,620,680. 
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